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FOREWORD 


Guidance 


Indian  children  coming  to  school  face  many  adjust¬ 
ments.  They  must  learn  to  share  and  own,  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  and  considerate,  to  practice  democratic  be¬ 
havior,  develop  security,  manifest  independence  and 
initiative,  and  earn  group  acceptance.  Guidance  has 
the  function  of  assisting  individuals  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  happy  citizens,  secure  enough  so  that  they 
can  help  themselves,  and  when  possible  others,  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Teachers  have  always  subscribed  to  human  growth  and 
development.  Guidance  can  play  the  central  role  in 
the  growth  process;  it  can  be.  the  cement  encompass¬ 
ing  the  content  of  subject  matter.  Whereas  strict 
formal  discipline  occupied  the  solidifying  role  in 
previous  historical  educational  endeavors,  guidance, 
based  upon  sounder  psychological  principles  of  learn¬ 
ing,  is  today's  answer  to  the  child's  struggle  for 
self-acceptance,  adjustment  to  school  and  adjustment 
to  the  earth  as  his  habitat. 

The  classroom  teacher  has  sound  educational  tools  at 
his  disposal  to  accomplish  this  objective:  communi¬ 
cation  with  parents,  testing  programs,  cumulative 
records,  counseling  opportunities,  desirable  class¬ 
room  environments,  sensitivity  to  children's  needs, 
studies  of  the  home  environment  of  pupils,  socio¬ 
metrics  and  opportunity  for  channeling  aggressive 


behavior  into  ambition,  initiative,  enterprise  and 
self-confidence  versus  frustration,  vandalism, 
fighting  and  teasing. 

The  first  attempt  at  placing  guidance  in  a  paramount 
role  within  the  academic  setting  capitalizes  upon 
only  three  broad  developmental  areas.  Hopefully 
others  will  emerge  as  intelligent  teachers  realize 
and  experiment  with  the  opportunities  for  new 
syntheses . 

The  three  areas  are: 

1.  The  individual's  recognition  of  "time  as 
one  of  his  most  valuable  resources  in 
his  growth  and  development, 

2.  The  growing  consciousness  of  the  value 
of  human  resources  being  invested  in 
him,  and 

3.  The  individual's  continual  and  humble 
realization  of  himself  as  the  true 
and  only  source  of  power,  fruitful  ac¬ 
complishments  and  life:  his  sense  of 
self-identity  within  the  framework  of 
all  his  fellow  man. 
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The  Basic  Goals  for  Elementary  Children,  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  Level  through  the  Eighth  Level,  is  the  first 
draft  of  the  revised  and  upgraded  edition  of  the 
1953  Minimum  Essential  Goals  for  Indian  Schools .  The 
revision  appearing  in  this  draft  was  prepared  by  a 
small,  representative  group  of  principals,  department 
heads,  teachers,  and  education  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  work  with  primary  and 
elementary  school  programs.  It  is  now  submitted  for 
teachers  and  their  supervisors  to  use  and  evaluate; 
to  make  further  suggestions  for  revision  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  techniques;  to  list  key  vocabulary  at  all 
grade  levels;  and  to  give  examples  of  linguistic 
patterns  that  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades. 
Teachers  and  supervisors  are  also  requested  to  list 
bibliography  which  they  find  outstanding  or  especial¬ 
ly  useful  in  developing  the  goals. 

Carrying  out  the  details  of  making  and  consolidating 
these  suggestions,  preparatory  to  submitting  them  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  draft  of  the  revision,  will  be 
left  to  the  local  areas,  or  agencies.  The  right  hand 
side  of  every  page  in  each  level  of  the  guides  is 
left  blank  for  teachers  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
Planning  should  be  done  at  the  local  installations 
for  handling  this  matter  to  best  advantage. 

How  the  First  Draft  of  the  Revision  Was  Accomplished 

The  workshop  group  met  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  School 
for  three  weeks  in  June  1964  and  began  the  revision 
of  the  Minimum  Essential  Goals  of  1953.  They  re¬ 
studied  these  guides,  which  have  been  in  use  for  the 


past  several  years,  and  the  evaluation  was  that  the 
minimum  essential  goals  of  the  1953  guides  are  as 
basic  to  the  education  of  today's  children  as  they 
were  to  those  of  several  years  ago.  They  noted,  how 
ever,  that  change  and  advancement  of  the  times,  and 
change  and  advancement  made  by  the  children  for  whom 
these  guides  are  developed,  both  require  and  permit 
a  higher  level  of  minimum  essentials  than  was  possi¬ 
ble  ten  years  ago. 

While  the  group  worked  on  the  revision,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  guides  of  many  states,  counties  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  were  studied  for  implications 
as  were  a  great  many  references  by  noted  authorities 
Concepts  and  values  secured  from  these  sources  have 
been  used  in  preparing  the  revision. 

It  was  determined  to:  attempt  to  retain,  in  this  re 
vision,  all  of  the  values  and  strengths  of  the  earli 
er  goals,  while  at  the  same  time  expanding  and  up¬ 
grading  them  for  meeting  the  needs  and  challenging 
the  abilities  of  children  of  the  last  half  of  the 
1960's;  build  a  foundation  that  will  help  children 
reach  the  1970  goals  that  Bureau  schools  have  set; 
and  help  elementary  children  make  the  smoothest  pos¬ 
sible  transition  from  elementary  school  into  the 
high  school  grades. 

These  purposes  are  emphasized  in  features  of  the  re¬ 
vision,  some  having  been  carried  over  from  the  for¬ 
mer  guides;  others  are  introduced  in  the  revision. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  features  of  the 
revised  draft  of  the  guides: 
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1.  Many  statements  of  goals  and  activities  are 
unchanged  from  those  appearing  in  the  Minimum 
Essential  Goals ;  other  goals  from  the  former 
guides  are  expressed  in  revised  statements 
that  often  combine  two  or  more  goals,  and  in 
some  cases  with  additional  values  included. 

2.  Activities  and  techniques,  as  before,  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  many  more  that  the  teacher  may  se¬ 
lect  to  use--they  are  not  prescriptive. 

3.  The  guides  are  intended,  as  in  the  past,  for 
both  immediate  use  and  to  encourage  further 
curriculum  organization  and  development, 
based  on  the  goals,  and  developed  at  local 
installations  or  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  above  features  carried  over  from 
the  Minimum  Essential  Goals ,  the  following  new  fea¬ 
tures  are  included: 

1.  A  central  position  has  been  established  for 
guidance  in  the  primary-elementary  years. 

2.  Linguistic  advances  made  in  recent  years  are 
recognized,  and  examples  of  linguistic  pat¬ 
terns  for  systematic  development  at  primary 
levels  are  to  be  included  in  the  next  draft  of 
the  primary  levels  of  the  guide.  This  task 
could  not  be  undertaken  at  this  workshop,  but 
should  be  done  during  the  year  by  teachers  and 
supervisors.  In  the  same  manner,  key  vocabu¬ 
lary  that  is  especially  important  to  the  topic 
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should  be  listed  for  inclusion  in  all  levels 
of  the  guides.  These  suggestions  should  be 
entered  in  the  column  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  right-hand  pages  opposite  the 
columns  entitled  "Goals"  and  "Suggested  activ¬ 
ities  and  Techniques." 

3.  The  sequence  of  concepts  and  skills  from  each 
level  to  the  next,  and  the  scope  of  these  es¬ 
sential  learnings,  both  have  been  substanti¬ 
ally  strengthened  in  the  present  draft;  yet 
every  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  goals  to 
basic  levels  which,  it  is  believed,  all  or  at 
least  most  children  can  achieve  well.  (It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  children  can 
achieve  beyond  the  1 evels  ind icated  by  the 
goals ,  and  that  providing  opportunities  for 
them  to  do  so  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
teacher  and  supervisor . ) 

4.  Modern  mathematics  trends  have  been  emphasized 
However,  the  goals  make  provision  for  moving 
either  gradually,  or  at  once,  into  modern 
mathematics  teaching  and  learning,  depending 
upon  each  teacher's  preparation  to  do  so. 

5.  The  science  program  has  been  accelerated  and 
strengthened . 

6.  Both  the  music  and  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  organized  more  systematically 
and  given  more  emphasis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  order  to  accomplish  anything,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  plan.  Sometimes  the  plan  is  only  in  one's 
mind.  Most  people  prefer  to  outline  their  plans  on 
paper,  and  study  and  revise  them  from  time  to  time. 
When  many  people,  working  together,  are  trying  to 
carry  out  the  same  plan,  such  a  written  outline  be¬ 
comes  essential  or  great  and  sometimes  undesirable 
diversities  result.  What  was  taught  in  the  earliest 
schools  was  very  simple,  and  derived  largely  from 
what  the  teacher  himself  knew.  Gradually  there 
evolved  some  agreement  as  to  the  experiences  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  which  children  or  adults  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  order  to  learn  what  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  know. 

Courses  of  study  grew  up  in  different  countries,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  which 
stressed  what  the  people  of  those  areas  agreed  was 
important  for  the  schools  to  teach.  Gradually  the 
belief  developed  among  the  administrative  officers  of 
school  systems,  that  more  widespread  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study  was  desirable.  This  idea  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  courses  of  study  went  far  to  the  extreme, 
and  the  existence  of  individual  differences  among 
children  was  almost  completely  ignored. 

Fabled  Procrustes,  who  stretched  his  guests,  or 
trimmed  them  to  fit  his  bed,  found  his  counterpart  in 
many  school  systems.  About  forty  years  ago  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  began  to  point  out  through  scientific 
educational  research  that  equal  achievement  by  all 
children  over  any  wide  range  of  subject  matter  was 


impossible.  State  courses  of  study  published  in  the 
past  fifteen  years  reflect  the  results  of  this  ear¬ 
lier  research. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  three  decades  has 
recognized  that  a  uniform  course  of  study  prepared  in 
the  Central  Office  and  issued  to  the  field,  was  unde¬ 
sirable.*  Instead  every  help,  by  means  of  Ind ian  Ed  - 
ucation ,  summer  schools,  supervision,  and  local  cur¬ 
riculum-making  conferences,  has  been  given  t o  local 
reservations  and  schools,  to  build  curricula  suited 
to  their  respective  needs,  as  determined  by  geograph¬ 
ic  region,  natural  resources,  traditional  background 
and  vocational  objectives  of  the  children.  Each  area 
has  been  encouraged  to  prepare  its  own  written  out¬ 
line,  with  the  help  of  servicewide  specialists  from 
the  Central  Office.  Many  such  outlines  have  been 
written  and  mimeographed.  Sometimes  they  have  found 
their  way  into  use;  sometimes  the  rapid  turn-over  in 
teaching  or  administrative  personnel  has  resulted  in 
their  being  laid  aside,  as  new  people  and  new  ideas 
moved  into  an  area;  sometimes  nothing  concrete  has 
resulted  from  the  curriculum  planning  work.  It  is 
believed  that  the  work  has  not  been  in  vain,  however, 
for  it  is  a  truism  that  the  course  of  study  that  gets 
taught  is  the  one  which  is  in  the  mind  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  teachers.  To  the  extent  that  teachers' 


*Beatty,  Willard  W.  and  associates.  1944.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Action.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Has¬ 
kell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  347  pp.  $2.00. 
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thinking  has  been  improved  by  these  conferences  and 
supervisory  visits,  a  better  coordinated  teaching 
program  has  resulted. 

However,  it  has  always  been  clear  that  there  is  a 
basic  core  of  things  that  needs  to  be  learned  by  all 
children,  if  they  are  to  function  in  modern  society. 
This  basic  core  consists  of:  the  ability  to  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language;  ultimately  to 
read  with  facility  and  understanding;  to  communicate 
through  written  language  with  directness  and  meaning; 
to  bring  certain  physical  and  social  activities  of 
each  individual  into  general  conformity  with  commun¬ 
ity  standards;  to  understand  basic  numerical  con¬ 
cepts,  and  acquire  automatic  mastery  of  the  number 
combinations;  to  understand  and  practice  basic  health 
skills;  and  to  understand  and  apply  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  thinking.  All  of  these  goals  can  be  stated 
objectively  in  simple  terms.  Each  is  capable  of  in¬ 
finite  elaboration  through  enrichment  of  activities 
and  experiences. 

These  goals  differ  from  the  typical  course  of  study 
which  is  often  crammed  with  a  mass  of  material  far  in 
excess  of  what  can  be  taught  within  the  space  of  time 
allowed.  When  more  is  demanded  than  can  reasonably 
be  accomplished,  it  is  inevitable  that  none  of  it  can 
be  mastered.  Pupil,  teacher  and  supervisor  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  partial  accomplishment.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  many  schools  a  passing  grade  is  fixed 
at  about  607.  of  the  scattering  of  material  upon  which 
a  pupil  is  tested.  Different  children  will  recall 
different  parts  of  the  kaleidoscopic  experiences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed  in  the  classroom.  Inev¬ 
itably,  essentials  are  underemphasized,  in  the  great 
mass  of  non-essentials  to  which  passing  attention  is 


paid.  As  the  child  proceeds  through  the  successive 
years  of  school,  he  is  likely  to  leave  more  and  more 
of  what  is  essential  learning  by  the  wayside,  and  not 
really  master  anything. 

The  goals  of  this  pamphlet  present  those  learnings 
which  are  believed  to  be  basic,  and  which  the  child 
must  successively  master  before  he  can  advance  into 
the  next  unit  of  learning  with  some  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  If  a  teacher  did  nothing  but  concentrate  on 
the  objectives  listed  herewith,  he  could  "cover" 
them,  in  the  old  sense,  in  much  less  than  a  year. 
However,  most  of  the  goals  which  are  listed  are  con¬ 
cepts,  skills  or  learnings  which  result  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  a  series  of  activities  and  experiences.  They 
can’t  be  taught  by  rote--they  are  the  end  result  of 
a  planned  and  progressive  series  of  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  activitiesc 

Each  goal  has  been  expressed  in  measurable  terms.  To 
any  ingenious  teacher  a  variety  of  objective  tests 
can  be  devised  to  measure  when  each  child  understands 
or  can  do  each  thing  listed.  Properly  presented  to 
the  children,  these  objectives  will  become  goals  of 
great  pride,  when  an  individual's  name  appears  on  his 
private  list  of  accomplishments.  Many  of  these 
goals,  as  described  in  the  manual,  may  be  prepared 
and  kept  in  little  booklets  in  which  are  listed  the 
goals . 

Goals  for  the  Beginning  Year  apply  to  non-English 
speaking  beginners.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
Indian  children  enter  school  for  the  first  time  with 
the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  English  with  the 
same  skill  as  other  children.  There  are  variations 
between  these  two  extremes  in  other  schools  of  the 
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service.  While  goals  of  the  Beginning  Level  list  the 
skills  and  abilities  which  must  be  learned  while  the 
child  is  acquiring  English,  these  skills  and  abil¬ 
ities  are  essential  to  all  beginning  children.  Chil¬ 
dren,  who  enter  school  with  the  ability  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  will  nevertheless  need  to  spend  some  time  in 
acquiring  other  listed  skills  and  concepts--or  demon¬ 
strating  that  they  already  possess  them.  A  skillful 
teacher  will  devise  measures  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  do  these  things.  As  each  child  shows 
his  skill,  that  fact  can  be  checked  off  and  he  can  be 
moved  into  a  group  within  the  room  which  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  activities  leading  to  more  advanced 
learning . 

Teachers  in  smaller  schools  are  accustomed  to  working 
with  children  in  groups,  according  to  levels  of 
achievement.  The  more  capable  teachers  find  that 
such  groups  vary  in  composition  as  different  activi¬ 
ties  are  taken  up.  One  child  may  advance  much  more 
rapidly  in  English  learnings  than  in  number  concepts, 
and  is  entitled  to  participate  with  the  group  which 
has  reached  his  level  of  achievement  in  each  separ¬ 
ate  subject.  Graded  schools  simplify  the  number  of 
groups  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  one  class, 
but  the  most  competent  teachers  find  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  class  drill  or  uniform  class  activity 
for  all  children  in  any  field.  If  the  varying  needs 
of  individuals  are  to  be  met,  groups  of  varying  lev¬ 
els  will  be  formed  and  reformed  daily  in  every  class¬ 
room.  Children  will  require  varying  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  to  master  each  of 
the  goals  listed,  and  they  should  be  allowed  this 
variety.  Eventually  each  child  should  master  each  of 


the  goals--before  being  permitted  to  participate  in 
adyanced  experiences  of  the  same  type. 

It  is  an  easygoing  fallacy  to  assume  that  children 
can  not  learn  to  do  all  things  right.  With  the  prop¬ 
er  incentives,  and  skillful  teaching,  every  child  can 
learn  to  tie  his  shoes.  Some  will  learn  earlier  than 
others,  but  all  can  learn.  All  of  the  addition  com¬ 
binations  (when  that  is  the  level  of  accomplishment 
before  us),  can  be  learned  by  every  child,  and  unless 
we  insist  that  it  be  done,  the  child  who  fails  to 
achieve  automatic  mastery  of  these  combinations  will 
be  handicapped  throughout  life.  Every  child  can 
learn  to  express  himself  fluently  in  English--and 
should  not  be  passed  by  because  he  is  reluctant. 
Success  in  later  school  experience  depends  upon  the 
success  with  which  these  skills  are  achieved  in  the 
lower  grades.  Deliberately  the  goals  have  been  stat¬ 
ed  as  less  than  the  average  teacher  would  expect  to 
teach.  This  is  because  it  is  expected  that  these 
skills  and  abilities  will  be  taught  to  every  child. 
Some  will  learn  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  advance  into  more  difficult  experi¬ 
ences  as  rapidly  as  mastery  of  the  earlier  goals  has 
been  demonstrated.  Rapid  superficial  familiarity 
with  the  skills  should  not  be  confused  with  mastery. 

If  the  goals  are  taught  to  mastery  or  to  depth  of 
understanding  at  the  level  when  they  first  appear, 
there  will  be  little  need  for  review  of  these  goals 
in  later  years.  I_f  the  goals  here  listed  are  super¬ 
ficially  taught  and  brushed  aside ,  later  grades  will 
be  clogged  with  children  who  are  not  qualified  to 
undertake  the  wo rk  which  will  be_  listed  for  those 
levels . 
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At  the  end  of  each  year,  a  teacher  should  send  along 
with  the  child  his  own  list  of  accomplishments  for 
the  year,  so  that  the  next  teacher  (presuming  that 
there  may  be  one)  will  know  just  what  skills  and  con 
cepts  the  youngster  has  mastered  as  a  basis  upon 
which  the  new  year's  learnings  may  be  built.  We 
want  your  help  and  guidance  in  making  this  material 
just  what  it  is  called--a  list  of  basic  goals  for 
children--around  which  each  teacher  may  build  as 
rich  and  complete  a  program  of  activities  and  sup¬ 
plementary  learnings  as  are  needed  for  his  pupils. 

No  teacher  should  limit  his  teaching  to  these  es¬ 
sentials.  The  experiences  of  each  child  should  be 
as  broad  and  enriched  as  is  profitable  for  the 
child,  so  long  as  the  basic  or  minimum  learnings,  as 
outlined  here,  have  been  mastered. 

This  list  o_f  specific  goals  is  not  meant  to  replace 
the  curriculum  o f  any  school .  Each  school  should 
have  its  curriculum  checked  to  see  i f  the  basic  and 
essential  goals  have  been  included .  Schools  that 
are  in  the  process  of  constructing  a  written  curric¬ 
ulum  should  keep  this  list  of  basic  specific  goals 
at  hand  to  see  that  they  are  included.  Schools  that 


have  as  yet  no  written  curriculum  can  be  guided  by 
these  goals  so  that  at  least  the  basic  learnings  are 
accomplished . 

This  list  is  an  advance  over  goals  stated  in  some 
State  courses  of  study  in  that  the  goals  of  this  list 
are  detailed  and  specific,  and  are  closely  associated 
with  actual  daily  happenings  in  the  child's  life  at 
home  and  at  school. 

This  list  is  not  sacred  or  final  to  be  used  forever. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  use  it  and,  in  using  it  if 
they  find  certain  goals  are  unattainable  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  level,  or  that  omission  of  essential  goals 
has  occurred,  they  are  urged  to  make  such  notation  at 
the  time  in  the  outline  itself.  At  the  end  of  each 
school  year  suggestions  for  change  in  the  material 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chief,  Branch  of  Education, 
Central  Office.  Future  revisions  will  be  made  in 
light  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  users. 


Hildegard  Thompson 
Chief,  Branch  of  Education 
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TEACHING  COURTESY 


A  number  of  the  goals  deal  with  "manners."  This  is 
a  preliminary  statement  relating  to  these  goals. 

Most  Indian  children  come  to  school  with  much  better 
grounding  in  common  courtesy,  Indian  style,  than  has 
usually  been  learned  by  non-Indian  children  of  simi¬ 
lar  age.  Many  Indian  ideas  of  courtesy  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  which  have  gained  acceptance  in 
the  non-Indian  community.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  learn  the  common  courtesies  of  the  Indian 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  so  as  not 
to  make  the  mistake  of  scolding  or  ridiculing  a  child 
for  doing  what  his  parents  have  taught  him  is  polite. 
Non-Indian  habits  of  courtesy  should  be  taught  as 
just  what  they  are--the  national  customs  of  showing 
courtesy  and  consideration,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  an  Indian  child  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  work 
and  live  in  places  other  than  his  home  reservation. 

Dr.  Ruth  Underhill's  article  in  Education  For  Action 
summarizes  the  matter  of  manners  as  follows: 

Etiquette 

"Every  people  has  its  code  of  manners.  Whites,  who 
say  'How  do  you  do,'  'Goodbye,'  'Beg  your  pardon,' 
and  'Thank  you,'  are  shocked  that  some  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  have  no  words  for  these  politenesses.  Yet 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  Indians  are  not  glad  to 
see  one  another,  sorry  when  they  offend,  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  favors.  They  simply  have  a  different  method 
of  expressing  these  attitudes. 


Navajo,  for  instance,  ask  one  another:  'Where  do  you 
come  from?  Where  are  you  going? '  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  seem  impertinent  to  some  Whites  but  they 
are  a  conventional  form  of  greeting.  The  question 
'How  old  are  you? '  is  one  which  is  likely  to  follow, 
for  the  Navajo  needs  the  information  in  order  to 
call  a  new  companion  younger  or  older  brother.  But 
perhaps  there  will  be  no  greeting  of  any  kind.  The 
Navajo  and  some  other  Southwest  Indians,  often  ob¬ 
serve  silence  after  entering  a  house.  They  feel  it 
indelicate  to  break  into  speech  without  allowing  a 
short  period  for  members  of  the  group  to  get  used  to 
one  another. 

The  idea  behind  these  observances  is  quite  as  coui - 
teous  as  that  behind  the  White  man's  formal  phrases. 
And  there  are  some  situations  where  most  Amerinds 
consider  that  no  phrase  is  adequate.  Why  say  thank 
you?  The  way  to  show  appreciation  is  to  do  a  return 
favor,  and  that  quickly.  The  same  holds  for  'Beg 
your  pardon. '  The  person  injured  will  believe  you 
are  sorry  when  he  sees  you  perform  some  real  act  of 
restitution.  Indians,  are  as  considerate  in  their 
own  way  as  the  White  man.  In  some  cases,  the  two 
correspond,  and  then  the  White  may  often  find  that 
the  Indians  are  more  particular  than  he.  Let  one 
who  has  been  long  with  Indians  ask  himself  if  he 
ever  heard  one  of  them  interrupt  or  contradict  or 
shout  across  the  table.  These  things,  in  Indian  so¬ 
ciety  are  literally  not  done .  As  a  result,  an  Indi¬ 
an  sometimes  appears  uncommunicative.  This  may  be 
because  he  is  defending  himself  from  impertinent 
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questions.  Also  it  may  be  because  he  has  been  taught 
not  to  be  aggressive  and  volunteer  information.  The 
polite  person  is  quiet  and  slow  of  approach. 

But  while  the  White  person  is  convincing  himself  that 
the  Indian  has  no  intention  of  being  bad  mannered, 
what  is  the  Indian  thinking  of  him?  Many  Indian 
groups  have  special  codes  whose  etiquette  goes  abso¬ 
lutely  counter  to  White  usage.  And  in  these  groups 
the  White  person,  while  obeying  his  own  standards, 
may  actually  be  offensive. 

Whites,  for  instance,  are  used  to  introducing  people 
by  their  names  and  they  consider  failure  to  introduce 
a  discourtesy.  But  in  many  Indian  groups,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  a  person’s  name  is  an  offense.  A  man’s  name 
is  his  private  property,  and  strangers  have  no  right 
to  know  it,  much  less  speak  it.  Sometimes  its  men¬ 
tion  is  thought  to  do  the  owner  of  the  name  a  real 
injury  by  lessening  his  power.  The  census  taker 
therefore  may  be  offering  an  Indian  a  series  of  in¬ 
sults.  So  may  even  the  kindly  visitor  who  asks  of 
children:  'What  is  your  name,  dear?' 

There  are  ways  around  the  difficulty  if  a  White  per¬ 
son  cares  to  learn  them.  It  is  generally  quite  prop¬ 
er  to  address  a  person  as  'My  friends.'  If  he  is  a 
Navajo,  you  can  be  especially  respectful  by  calling 
him  'My  maternal  grandfather'  no  matter  what  his  age. 
And  if  you  do  want  to  know  his  name,  for  practical 
reasons,  you  can  get  to  it  by  inquiring  'Where  do  you 
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live?'  When  you  have  that  clearly,  you  can  find  the 
name  from  someone  else. 

People  like  the  Mohave  and  many  California  Indians, 
not  only  object  to  mentioning  the  names  of  living 
people  but  feel  very  strongly  against  speaking  the 
names  of  the  dead.  So  it  is  unbelievably  rude  to 
ask  an  orphan  child:  'What  was  your  father's  name?' 
But  if  one  knew  the  conventions,  he  could  ask  a 
friend  of  the  family  who  was  'far  back  on  the  right' 
meaning  a  paternal  ancestor  or  'on  the  left'  for  a 
maternal  one. 

What  is  a  White  person  to  do  when  he  suspects  that 
there  may  be  some  such  conventions,  of  which  he  is 
ignorant  and  that  he  may  be  offending  without  know¬ 
ing  it?  Actually,  there  are  few  better  rules  than 
the  old  nursery  rhyme: 

'Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. ' 

One  who  goes  on  this  principle  will  simply  act  like 
a  considerate  and  unselfish  person  and  then  explain: 
'I  do  not  know  your  rules.  Please  tell  me  if  I  of¬ 
fend  for  it  is  not  intentional.'  The  group  will 
know  soon  if  he  is  essentially  considerate  and  they 
will  excuse  him  just  as  White  people  excuse  a  'break' 
by  someone  who  did  not  know  the  circumstances. 

One  must  admit  that  this  sort  of  considerate  person 
sometimes  appears  to  be  the  exception  among  Whites, 


rather  than  the  rule.  White  inconsiderateness  may 
often  arise  from  ignorance — not  knowing  that  there 
are  as  many  patterns  of  courtesy  as  there  are  races 
of  people.  In  the  Indian  Service  considerateness 
should  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  it  is 
recognized  that  Indian  customs  differ  from  White. 

But  the  attitude  of  many  White  people  appears  to  be: 
'If  the  Indians  have  not  the  same  manners  as  I,  then 
they  have  no  manners.'  So  they  feel  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty  to  walk  into  Indian  houses  uninvited, 
to  push  into  the  front  at  a  ceremony  and  to  stand 
there  talking,  though  everyone  else  is  silent.  This 
is  the  sort  of  bad  manners  which  can  be  recognized 
in  any  language  and  with  any  code.  The  Indian  who 
could  forgive  an  uninformed  White  man  for  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  dead,  sees  no  reason  for  overlook¬ 
ing  such  forms  of  selfishness,  which  could  be  avoided 
by  everyone. 


All  in  the  Indian  Service  can  easily  avoid  such 
overt  rudeness.  We  can  look  around  as  we  would, 
say,  in  a  foreign  cathedral  and  see  what  the  other 
people  are  doing  and  what  seems  to  be  proper.  We 
need  not  cross  the  path  of  a  procession  or  walk  over 
a  sand  painting .  We  should  not  bring  cameras  to  a 
peublo  where  a  plain  sign  at  the  entrances  asks  that 
they  be  left  outside.  If  we  want  to  enter  a  house 
or  a  plaza  which  seems  to  be  private,  we  should  find 
someone  in  authority  and  ask  permission.  If  we  are 
given  any  instructions  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
to  go  or  the  place  to  sit,  we  should  observe  them. 

We  attempt,  in  our  schools,  to  teach  Indians  the 
manners  of  the  White  group  because  they  will  need 
them  in  after  life.  But  our  teaching  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  Indians  know  that  we  ourselves 
have  the  essence  of  good  manners:  consideration  of 
others ." 
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ART  INTRODUCTION 


The  elementary  teacher  helps  children  become  more 
creative  individuals  capable  of  transforming  germi¬ 
nal  ideas  into  richer  and  better  ones.  He  hopes  to 
increase  visual  awareness,  to  maintain  and  develop 
children's  curiosity  and  creativity,  to  increase 
abilities  to  express  themselves  by  exploring  media 
and  to  integrate  art  throughout  the  school  year. 

There  are  hundreds  of  themes  to  capitalize  upon: 
holidays,  recreation,  occupations,  safety, 


communications,  seasons,  industries,  conversation, 
utilities,  farm,  foods,  health,  transportation,  and 
community  helpers. 

In  an  era  alarming  because  of  mass-conformism,  the 
elementary  teacher  can  find  suitable  approaches  to 
helping  more  creative,  individualistic  humans  emerge 
through  art. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Competitive  Sports 


Boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  school  grades  are 
emotionally  and  physically  immature  and  can  be  easily 
overstimulated . 

Due  to  inharmonies  in  the  growing  process,  great  harm 
can  be  done  when  the  needs  of  bodily  growth  and 


development  are  overshadowed  by  adult  enthusiasm 
for  personal  prestige  or  for  the  achievement  of 
school  glory.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  high¬ 
ly  technical  and  competitive  games  be  limited  to  the 
7th  and  8th  grades,  and  interschool  competition 
games  be  eliminated  from  elementary  school  programs. 
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LEVEL  SEVEN 
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GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 
PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


1.  Develops  ability  to 
make  independent  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  the 
use  of  time 


2.  Realizes  that  he 
must  repay  what  he 
borrows 


3.  Extends  his  ability 
to  make  choices  when 
confronted  by  sever¬ 
al  alternatives 


The  pupil  should  learn  to  be  on  time  because  he  wants 
to  cooperate  and  also  because  he  realizes  that  it  is  a 
good  mark  in  his  favor.  Teach  that  committees,  like 
other  groups,  do  not  function  best  until  all  are  pres¬ 
ent.  The  pupil  may  make  a  graph  showing  what  he  does 
and  the  portion  of  time  he  gives  to  each  activity  and 
study  the  time  distribution  to  make  improvements  if  any 
are  needed.  The  class  might  plan  and  give  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  for  an  all-school  assembly  on  how  not  to  study  and 
on  how  to  study. 

The  pupil  must  realize  the  obligations  that  go  with 
borrowing  and  that  when  he  borrows  he  must  expect  to 
repay.  He  should  realize  fully  the  poor  regard  that 
society  has  for  "moochers"  and  that  failure  to  meet  his 
obligations  will  bring  discredit  to  himself. 


Children  need  much  practive  in  making  choices.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  as  wise  a  choice  as  the  teacher  would 
make,  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  the  child 
actually  makes  a  choice  and  follows  it  through  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  Children  should  not  be  told  every¬ 
thing  they  are  to  do  from  what  clothes  to  put  on  when 
they  get  up  in  the  morning  to  their  last  action  before 
going  to  bed . 

Give  pupils  many  opportunities  to  make  choices;  such  as: 


a . 

b. 


c . 

d. 


Choice  of 
Choice  of 
Choice  of 
Choice  of 


work  to  be  done, 
plans  for  a  trip, 
expenditure  of  group 
games  to  be  played. 


fund  s . 


Level  Seven 
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TEACHERS'  SUGGESTIONS 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR: 


TEACHERS 


CHILDREN 


TEACHERS  1  COMMENTS 
AND  EVALUATION 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


e.  Choice  of  right  type  of  conduct  in  a  given 
situation. 

f.  Choice  of  type  of  assembly  program  for  which 
they  are  responsible. 


4. 


Knows  operation  pol¬ 
icies  and  practices 
in  depositing  and 
spending  money  from 
student  bank 


Pupils  should  know  that  one  of  the  important  principles 
in  handling  money  is  to  have  a  safe  place  to  keep  the 
money.  They  should  continue  to  make  use  of  the  school 
bank,  if  possible,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  us¬ 
ing  a  bank.  (Refer  to  goals  on  previous  levels.) 


5.  Develops  sensitivity 
to  a  clean  and  or¬ 
derly  work  area 


Pupils  need  to  condition  themselves  to  working  in  a 
clean  and  orderly  work  area.  The  group  may  experiment 
in  finding  out  how  lighting  and  fresh  air  affect  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  through  comparing  a  storage  room,  as  a  work 
area  with  a  regular  classroom.  Pupils  may  observe  var¬ 
ious  working  areas  for  a  week  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  report  their  observations  in  class.  Class  groups 
should  help  to  decide  on  the  number  of  people  who  can 
be  assigned  to  the  various  work  areas  and  jobs. 


6.  Extends  his  respect  Expensive  pieces  of  equipment  are  to  be  found  in  most 

for  equipment  schools.  What  happens  when  a  movie  projector  or  elec¬ 

tric  polisher  is  out  of  order  may  be  demonstrated.  If 
abused,  some  pieces  of  equipment  can  never  be  made  as 
useful  or  attractive  as  they  were  originally. 


7.  Assumes  leadership 
and  responsibility 
for  campus  improve¬ 
ment  with  a  minimum 
of  supervision 


The  pupil  has  been  working  with  this  right  along.  Now 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  for  group 
activities  and  to  act  as  leader  of  the  group  in  carry¬ 
ing  them  out.  Different  campus  situations  cause  these 
activities  to  vary  from  place  to  place.  The  group  will 
need  to  choose  those  that  are  suitable. 
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GOALS 


TEACHERS'  SUGGESTIONS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


TEACHERS 1  COMMENTS 
AND  EVALUATION 


TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR: 


CHILDREN 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 
PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


8.  Knows  the  local 
pattern  of  tribal 
government 

9.  Understands  how  the 
tribal  government 
serves  individuals 
and  the  tribe 


10.  Knows  the  pattern 
of  organizations  in 
local  (county  or 
city)  government 

11.  Knows  the  functions 
of  local  officials 
and  the  services 
they  render 


12.  Discovers  that  cer¬ 
tain  traits,  qual¬ 
ities  and  skills 
are  required  of 
*  persons  who  are 
seeking  public 
offices 


The  pupil  should  know  how  the  leader  and  the  members  of 
his  tribal  organization  are  elected  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  these  elected  officials.  He  should  know 
the  names  of  his  own  representatives. 

The  pupil  should  find  the  ways  the  tribal  government 
can  serve  him,  his  family,  and  the  entire  group  that  it 
represents.  This  should  include  study  of  loans,  land 
management,  arts  and  crafts,  marketing,  law  enforcement, 
and  welfare.  Find  out  how  these  services  are  paid  for. 

In  connection  with  this  study  pupils  should  visit  the 
county  courthouse  or  city  hall,  if  possible,  to  get 
first-hand  information.  Visits  from  officials  are 
valuable . 

Officials  to  be  studied  will  vary  with  places  and 
schools.  They  may  be  the  policeman,  the  highway  pa¬ 
trolman,  the  health  officials,  county-elected  officials, 
or  any  others.  The  main  idea  of  this  goal  is  to  develop 
the  child's  realization  that  these  people  are  his 
friends.  It  is  good  to  have  these  officials  visit  the 
class  and  talk  about  their  work. 

Through  a  study  of  qualifications  for  office,  lead  pu¬ 
pils  to  generalize  that  a  good  citizen  votes  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  that  the  public  officer  is  a  servant  and  a 
leader . 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


TEACHERS  1  COMMENTS 
AND  EVALUATION 


TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR: 


CHILDREN 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 
PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


13.  Learns  about  every¬ 
day  living  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  nations 
of  the  eastern 
hemisphere 


14.  Understands  some  of 
the  major  aspects 
of  present  day 
problems  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere; 
such  as: 

a.  Emerging  na¬ 
tions  in  Africa 

b.  Improving  edu¬ 
cation  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions 
in  India 


Have  pupils  engage  in  making  comparisons  of  homelife, 
foods,  religious  beliefs,  education,  recreation,  and 
cultural  background  of  peoples  of  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  They  may  learn  how  climatic  conditions  affect 
their  habitat. 

Lead  children  to  understand  something  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  culture  and  religion. 

A  committee  may  list  the  chief  natural  resources  that 
are  important  to  us  and  find  out  in  which  countries  they 
are  located.  Another  may  make  a  pictorial  map  showing 
the  location  of  the  major  industries.  Have  children 
learn  how  geographical  factors  influence  industrial 
development . 

Develop  a  unit  around  the  theme  The  Western  Culture  and 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere . 

This  unit  should  be  developed  around  the  fact  that  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  blending 
their  native  culture  with  aspirations  of  democracy  and 
industrialization.  Democracy  and  industrialization  are 
both  products  of  western  culture  and  it  is  the  blending 
of  the  east  and  west  which  should  receive  the  focus  of 
attention. 

Contrastive  studies  should  be  made  which  generally  form 
a  triangular  structure:  Western  Culture 


13.  Learns  about  every¬ 
day  living  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  nations 
of  the  eastern 
hemisphere 


14.  Understands  some  of 
the  major  aspects 
of  present  day 
problems  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere; 
such  as: 

a.  Emerging  na¬ 
tions  in  Africa 

b.  Improving  edu¬ 
cation  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions 
in  India 


American 


Eastern 

cultures 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES  SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 

PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


c.  Maintaining  in-  Problems  common  to  this  unit  may  be  understood  by  a 
dependence  in  study  of  the  following: 

Japan,  Nation- 


alist  China 

a . 

What  is  culture? 

Expansion  in 

b. 

What  is  authority  and  how  is  it  related  to 
blending  of  cultures? 

the 

Russia  due  to 

c. 

What  is  an  authoritarian  culture? 

needs  for  out¬ 

d. 

Contrast  democracy  and  authoritarianism. 

lets  on  sea 

e. 

What  is  a  primitive  culture? 

f. 

Teachers  should  develop  other  questions  as 
represent  a  beginning. 

these 

After  investigating  these  questions  and  others  of  the 
teacher's  own  choosing,  then  one  may  begin  to  look  at 
the  problems  the  emerging  nations  must  conquer  in  order 
to  establish  themselves  as  independent  states. 


15.  Knows  about  some  of 
the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to 
establish  and  main¬ 
tain  friendly  rela¬ 
tionships  with  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere 


Lead  pupils  to  understand  that  as  distance  between  na¬ 
tions  is  reduced  through  speed  in  travel,  their  prob¬ 
lems  tend  to  become  those  of  common  concern,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  people  of  the  world  are  alike  in  more  respects 
than  they  are  different.  Students  may  exchange  letters 
with  pen  pals  in  nations  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Find  examples  of  foreign  phrases  often  used  in  English 
to  teach  children.  A  class  map  of  the  world  may  be  con¬ 
structed  on  which  places  studied  are  marked.  Let  pu¬ 
pils  make  a  family  tree  and  trace  ancestry.  Reports  on 
famous  immigrants  who  have  had  a  direct  influence  on 
our  culture  may  be  given. 


Pupils  may: 


a.  Find  out  about  the  present  immigration  law. 
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TEACHERS 1  COMMENTS 
AND  EVALUATION 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


b.  Study  the  government-sponsored  Exchange  Program 
of  students,  teachers,  doctors  and  scientists. 

c.  Find  out  about  the  youth  programs,  school-to- 
school  program,  and  Friendship  Box  Program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

d.  Investigate  the  Student  Exchange  Program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Red  Cross. 

e.  Do  research  and  report  on  American  holidays  and 
customs  which  actually  originated  in  other 
lands . 


16.  Knows  the  import¬ 
ance  of  caring 
properly  for  hair, 
nails,  teeth,  and 
skin  and  how  this 
is  related  to  good 
grooming  and  good 
health 


Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following: 

a.  What  is  proper  care  of  the  hair? 

b.  What  are  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  gums? 

c.  What  good  practices  should  be  followed  in  caring 
for  the  skin? 

d .  What  is  acne  and  how  is  it  prevented? 


17. 


Understands  the  re¬ 
lationship  of 
health  to  athletic 
and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  activities 


Ask  the  coach,  nurse,  or  public  health  consultant  to 
talk  on  this  subject.  Use  charts  and  articles  from  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  about  importance  of  good  health  to 
success  in  physical  development. 


18.  Knows  the  relation-  Use  visual  aids;  such  as,  filmstrips,  charts,  X-ray, 
ship  of  rest  and  and  motion  pictures, 

good  food  in  the 
cure  of 
tuberculosis 
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TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR: 


CHILDREN 


GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


19.  Understands  the  Pupils  should  learn  that  it  is  economically  sound  to 

need  for  a  yearly  have  regular  examinations  instead  of  waiting  until  ill 

physical  to  consult  a  doctor. 

examination 


20.  Visits  a  dentist 
twice  a  year 


The  teacher  should  stress  the  importance  of  good  oral 
hygiene.  The  pupil  should  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
brushing  his  teeth  at  least  once  a  day. 


Have  the  class  study  the  structure  of  the  tooth  and  how 
decay  begins.  Use  charts  and  films. 


21.  Has  a  regular  eye 
check 


The  teacher  should  use  Snellen  or  similar  tests  of  acu¬ 
ity  of  vision.  In  cases  where  there  are  signs  of  eye 
strain  or  defects,  health  officials  should  be  consulted. 


22. 


Understands  the 
physical  changes  of 
puberty 


The  doctor  or  nurse  should  help  the  teacher  initiate 
this  subject,  make  recommendations,  and  provide  subject 
matter.  Visual  aids  approved  by  local  authorities  will 
prove  helpful.  Charts  and  life-size  models  should  be 
used  if  available.  Show  films;  such  as,  Life  and 
Growth ,  after  first  obtaining  approval  and  cooperation 
of  parents  and  community  leaders. 


23.  Knows  what  should 

go  into  a  first  aid 
kit 


Pupils  should  become  acquainted  with  a  first-aid  kit. 
Explain  how  each  item  should  be  used.  Ask  students  to 
examine  and  discuss  contents.  The  kit  should  contain 
the  following  items: 


a.  Band -aids 

b.  3-inch  sterile  gauze  squares 

c.  Assorted  sterile  bandage  compresses 

d.  Sterile  absorbent  cotton 
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24.  Knows  what  to  do 

for  minor  cuts  and 
burns 


25.  Becomes  safety 
conscious 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


e.  Triangular  bandages 

f.  36-inch  sterile  squares 

g.  A  tube  of  good  burn  ointment 

h.  Mild  iodine 

i.  Inelastic  tourniquet 

j.  Scissors  and  forceps 

k.  1-  and  2-inch  roller  bandages 

l.  Roll  of  1  1/2  inch  adhesive  tape 

m.  Paper  cups 

n.  Wire  or  thin  board  splints 

o.  Sterile  castor  oil  or  mineral  oil  for  use  in  the 
eyes 

p.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 

q.  A  bottle  of  merthiolate 

The  teacher  should  have  pupils  work  in  groups  to  prac¬ 
tice  simple  methods  of  bandaging.  Pupils  should  give 
demonstrations  in  assembly  programs  showing  the  correct 
procedures  to  use  in  various  first  aid  treatments. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  the  important  thing  to  re¬ 
member  when  caring  for  minor  cuts  is  to  avoid  possible 
infection.  A  class  demonstration  should  be  given  on 
how  to  wash  wounds  and  apply  antiseptics.  Sterility 
and  cleanliness  should  be  emphasized.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  that  puncture  wounds  caused  by  rusty  nails, 
splinters,  and  other  sharp  objects  contain  germs  and 
are  particularly  dangerous.  They  should  learn  the  ac¬ 
cepted  first-aid  treatment  for  burns.  The  pupils 
should  also  learn  how  to  control  bleeding. 

Pupils  may  make  safety  surveys  of  their  school,  homes, 
yards,  and  farms;  and  correct  those  hazardous  conditions 
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TEACHERS 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR: 


CHILDREN 
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26.  Knows  what  immuni¬ 
zations  he  gets 
regularly  and  why 
they  are  given 

27.  Understands  that 
early  stages  of 
tuberculosis  can 
be  cured 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


which  they  are  able.  Teach  them  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  correct  those  hazards  which  they  are  unable  to 
correct . 

Pupils  may  participate  in  school  and  community  programs; 
such  as,  clean-up  campaigns  and  fire-prevention  week. 

Find  ways  pupils  can  cooperate  in  the  school  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Program  and  lead  them  to  assist  in  this  program. 

Have  the  group  visit  the  health  authorities  or  hospital 
staff  to  obtain  this  information.  Have  each  pupil  keep 
his  own  record  and  take  part  in  class  discussion. 


Continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  X-ray  to  dis¬ 
cover  early  tuberculosis  (Goal  24,  Level  Six).  Some 
understanding  of  how  X-rays  are  made  may  prove  helpful 
in  creating  interest  in  having  a  yearly  X-ray. 

The  pupil  should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  doctor 
or  nurse  who  conducts  the  examination.  The  teacher 
should  do  preliminary  work  on  this  so  that  both  the  pu¬ 
pil  and  medical  staff  will  be  prepared. 

Draw  pupils  into  discussions  of  check-ups  on  automobiles 
to  find  and  eliminate  defects  before  they  become  seri¬ 
ous.  Develop  the  thought  that  we  should  be  even  more 
concerned  about  the  human  body  and  have  regular  physi¬ 
cal  check-ups.  Study  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  fight  against  it,  especially  the  part  medical  re¬ 
search  has  played  in  controlling  this  disease. 
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28.  Knows  how  to  use  a 
public  restroom 


29.  Knows  the  source  of 
the  water  supply 
for  his  own  and 
other  communities, 
and  how  garbage  and 
sewage  disposal  are 
handled 

30.  Understands  why 
alcoholism  is  a 
very  serious 
problem 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


Arrange  for  pupils  to  visit  a  public  restroom,  see  the 
facilities,  and  learn  how  to  use  them  properly.  Serv¬ 
ice  station  attendants  may  be  helpful  in  assisting  with 
this  study. 

If  a  public  restroom  is  not  available,  use  local  toilet 
facilities . 

Develop,  with  the  class,  an  understanding  of  the  term 
sewage .  Find  out  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage,  gar¬ 
bage,  dishwater,  and  bath  water.  Study  the  proper  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  sewage  disposal  unit--whether  outdoor  toi¬ 
let,  septic  tank,  or  city  sewage  system--in  relation  to 
the  water  supply.  A  trip  to  the  local  sewage  disposal 
plant  is  desirable. 

The  class  may: 

a.  Study  traffic  accidents  and  the  number  involving 
drivers  and  pedestrians  who  had  been  drinking. 

b.  Find  out  how  much  money  is  spent  in  their  state 
each  year  on  alcoholic  beverages. 

c.  Discuss  reasons  why  there  are  laws  to  keep  ado¬ 
lescents  from  drinking  alcohol,  and  why  they 
were  passed.  Find  out  what  this  law  states. 

d.  List  ways  that  money  now  used  for  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  could  be  put  to  better  use. 

e.  List  other  problems  created  by  excessive  drink¬ 
ing;  such  as,  traffic  accidents,  gets  in  jail, 
loses  job,  etc. 
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TEACHERS '  COMMENTS 
AND  EVALUATION 


I 


GOALS 


31.  Understands  why 
smoking  may  be 
harmful 


32.  Learns  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  activities 
with  opportunity  to 
experience  success 
in  many 


33.  Understands  the 
basic  principles 
controlling  body 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


The  pupil  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and 
activities  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Ask  pupils  to  open  and  close  their  fists  about  75  times 
a  minute.  Actually  time  them,  as  this  will  help  them 
understand  the  work  the  heart  does.  Explain  to  them 
that  the  heart  muscle  contracts  at  about  this  rate 
throughout  life. 

Help  them  to  understand  that  heavy  smokers  are  often 
bothered  with  a  cigarette  cough  as  a  result  of  irrita¬ 
tion  of  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat  and  bronchial 
tubes,  and  that  when  a  person  inhales  as  he  smokes  very 
small  amounts  of  harmful  substances  are  taken  into  his 
body.  (See  chart  at  Goal  27,  Level  6.) 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  get  all  the  facts  he  can  about 
smoking,  think  about  them,  and  then  decide  what  he  will 
do  about  smoking. 

Because  of  the  variance  in  maturity  and  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  age  group,  it  is  particularly  import¬ 
ant  that  physical  education  activities  be  selected  to 
suit  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Activities  should 
be  modified  to  provide  the  best  growth  and  development 
for  each  child  at  his  present  stage.  It  may  mean  the 
inclusion  of  less  vigorous  activities;  such  as,  sit¬ 
ting,  or  quiet  games,  or  additional  rest  for  a  child. 

For  continuing  improvement  of  body  mechanics,  muscle 
tone  should  be  maintained  through  exercise,  but  exhaus¬ 
tion  should  be  avoided.  A  systematic  calisthenics 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


period  of  15-30  minutes  should  be  scheduled,  to  drill 
students  in  the  fundamental  fitness  exercises. 

Both  boys  and  girls  need  to  know  that  weight  training 
can  develop  large  and  small  muscle  groups  rapidly. 
Deficiencies  to  muscle  size  or  strength  can  be  correct 
ed  at  a  faster  rate  through  weight  training.  Boys  can 
be  encouraged  to  use  bar  bel 1  equipment,  and  girls  can 
use  Indian  clubs  or  other  light  weight  equipment. 

In  the  upper  grades  children  of  the  same  grade,  and 
even  the  same  age,  show  great  differences  in  their 
physical  maturity.  At  the  time  when  team  games  are  be' 
ing  introduced,  it  is  essential  that  children  be  clas¬ 
sified  in  ability  and  physical  groups  for  fairness  in 
competition. 

A  desirable  method  of  classification  for  elementary 
boys'  is  the  Greenway  method,  based  on  height  and 
weight.  Use  1/2  the  weight,  plus  height  in  inches,  to 
secure  the  points. 


mechanics  and  main¬ 
tains  correct 
postural  positions 

34.  Has  some  knowledge 
of  weight  training 


35.  Participates  in  the 
following  team 
sports:  softball, 

touch  football, 
basketball,  soccer, 
volleyball,  appar¬ 
atus  skills,  track, 
and  field 


36.  Builds  upon  previ¬ 
ous  knowledge  about 
the  classification 
of  living  things 


Class  A--126  points  or 
over 

Class  B--116-125  points 
Class  C--104-115  points 


Class  D--90-103  points 
Class  E--89  points  or 
under 


The  pupils  can  classify  collections  by  sorting  them  in 
to  groups  of  similar  objects.  These  can  be  discussed, 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  scientists  have  based  clas¬ 
sification  on  different  characteristics. 
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Plants  and  animals  may  be  collected  or  observed  under  a 
microscope.  Pictures,  posters,  charts  and  bulletin 
boards  may  be  used  to  illustrate  classifications: 


Animals 

One-celled  animals-- 
protozoa 
worms 
mollusks 
starfish 

arthropods  (Crustac- 
eaus ,  centipedes, 
spiders,  insects) 
fish 

amphibians 
bird  s 
mammals 


Plants 

One-celled  plants --bacteria- 
yeast  plants 
molds 
algae 

mosses  and  liverworts 
ferns 

seed  plants  (monocotyle¬ 
dons  and  dicotyledons) 


37.  Knows  about  the  Discuss  ways  that  animals  depend  on  plants  and  other 

balance  of  nature  animals  for  food;  and  how  plants,  in  turn,  use  decayed 

animal  and  plant  material,  which  has  been  broken  down  by 
bacteria,  called  humus,  for  food.  Show  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  various  animals  are  controlled  by  their  preda¬ 
tors;  and  that  erosion  and  floods  are  checked  by  the 
growth  of  plants.  Children  should  have  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  balance  of  nature  and  man’s  responsibility 
for  maintaining  this  cycle.  Teach  that  interference 
with  this  cycle  causes  inbalances,  floods,  increases  in 
undesirable  animals  and  plants,  and  the  destruction  of 
some  species. 
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SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 
PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


Have  students  go  to  the  chalkboard  or  write  on  paper 
the  steps  which  a  scientist  uses  in  performing  an 
experiment . 

Demonstrate  before  the  class  an  experiment  showing  all 
the  steps.  Have  each  pupil  perform  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment,  using  all  the  steps.  Some  examples  of  typical 
experiments  that  the  students  can  perform  are: 

a.  Determining  which  is  heavier,  milk  or  water. 

b.  Preparing  oxygen. 

c.  Determining  if  iron  will  oxidize. 

d.  Determining  if  there  is  dust  in  ordinary  air. 

e.  Determining  if  dry  soil  contains  water. 

Have  pupils  bring  to  class  samples  of  various  kinds  of 
matter . 

Have  them  arrange  an  exhibit  with  pictures,  diagrams, 
and  samples  showing  various  kinds  of  matter. 

Guide  the  class  in  simple  experiments,  showing  how  gas¬ 
ses,  liquids,  and  solids  are  different.  Have  pupils 
construct  models  and  charts  on  the  composition  of  mat¬ 
ter,  showing  models  of  an  atom  and  a  molecule. 

40.  Knows  the  cause  and  At  this  level  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  consider  some 
effect  of  wind  and  of  the  problems  and  solutions  which  have  arisen  in  con- 

water  erosion  nection  with  man’s  use  of  soil,  water,  and  forests. 

Help  pupils  to  find  small  areas  where  insidious  erosion 
is  taking  place.  They  can  experiment  with  different 


39.  Has  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  matter 


38.  Understands  some¬ 
thing  about  the 
scientific  method 
in  performing  an 
experiment 
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materials  and  ways  of  building  check  dams.  A  small 
area  can  be  seeded  or  terraced;  trees  can  be  planted; 
and  the  effect  of  this  on  erosion  observed. 

Reading  materials  and  the  use  of  resource  persons  can 
be  supplemented  with  field  trips  to  areas  where  erosion 
is  severe,  or  has  been  checked. 

Pupils  should  become  familiar  at  this  point  with  the 
word  erosion  and  its  many  implications. 

Through  using  soil  in  a  container  and  an  electric  fan 
and  a  water  sprinkler,  simple  experiments  can  be  set  up 
in  the  classroom  to  show  the  effect  of  wind  and  water 
erosion. 

Pupils  can  be  made  aware  of  the  extreme  losses  of  soil 
due  to  erosion  by  viewing  some  of  the  better  films 
available . 

Analyzing  and  evaluating  such  experiemnts  and  observa¬ 
tions  should  help  pupils  gain  respect  for  the  soil  and 
realize  that,  unless  care  is  exercised  in  its  use,  rap¬ 
id  deterioration  takes  place;  and  that  building  soil  is 
a  very  slow  process. 

41.  Learns  how  physi-  This  concept  can  be  expanded  by  simple  experiments; 

cal  and  chemical  such  as,  cutting  and  stretching  materials;  dissolving 

changes  occur  sugar  or  salt  in  water  for  physical  changes;  and  burn¬ 

ing  for  chemical  changes. 
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Pupils  should  have  some  understanding  of  how  scientists 
make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  physical  and  chemical 
changes . 


42.  Knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  electri¬ 
city  and  machinery 
in  daily  living 


Teach  pupils  that  lightning  is  a  huge  spark  of  elec¬ 
tricity;  that  to  get  lightning,  one  must  have  a  charge 
of  electricity  and  that  an  easy  way  to  get  a  charge  of 
electricity  is  by  rubbing  two  different  materials 
together . 


Examples:  Show  that  shuffling  across  a  rug,  combing 

hair,  and  rubbing  one's  hand  against  cat's  fur  produces 
frictional  or  static  electricity.  Have  the  class  or  a 
group  find  out  how  electricity  works  for  us.  Where 
electric  current  is  available  in  the  school,  pupils  may 
visit  the  kitchen,  shop,  and  other  places  to  get  this 
information;  otherwise,  reference  materials  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  source.  Emphasize  that  electricity  is  a 
source  of  power,  light,  and  heat,  and  that  it  makes 
possible  communication  by  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
and  television.  Contrast  the  modern  home  with  the  home 
which  is  without  electrical  power. 


Pupils  should  observe,  discuss,  and  experiment  with  the 
six  types  of  simple  machines  (screws,  wheel-and-axle, 
gears,  pulleys,  levers,  and  inclined  plane)  in  order  to 
learn  that  complex  machines  are  nothing  more  than  com¬ 
binations  of  simple  machines;  for  example,  in  an  air¬ 
plane  the  propeller  is  a  screw  or  inclined  plane,  the 
cam  and  drive  shaft  are  levers,  etc.  The  class  should 
discuss  changes  brought  about  in  our  lives  by  complex 
machines;  such  as,  the  automobile  and  the  airplane. 
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43.  Learns  about  sol¬ 
ids,  liquids,  and 
gasses 


44.  Knows  something  of 
the  interrelation 
and  order  of  the 
universe 


45.  Continues  to  im¬ 
prove  his  skills  in 
reading  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 

Exhibit  a  collection  of  simple  machines  used  in  the 
home;  such  as,  can  opener,  bottlecap  remover,  and  egg 
beater. 

Have  groups  experiment  to  find  the  various  forms  water 
will  take  by  using  a  watch  glass  and  ether  to  change 
water  to  a  solid  or  by  bringing  water  to  a  boiling 
point  where  it  is  changed  to  steam  (kitchen  tea  ket¬ 
tle).  Lead  pupils  to  discover  that  temperature  deter¬ 
mines  the  various  forms  water  will  take. 

At  this  level  children  can  develop  the  concept  that  ac¬ 
curate  time  is  measured  by  the  steady  rotation  of  the 
earth  as  it  revolves  around  the  sun,  and  that  the  en¬ 
tire  solar  system  is  moving  through  space.  The  north 
star  and  constellations  may  be  observed.  If  accessi¬ 
ble,  an  observatory  may  be  visited,  or  a  telescope  may 
be  used.  Sky  maps  may  be  made.  Using  magazines  and 
newspapers,  children  might  keep  up-to-date  with  man's 
progress  in  exploring  space. 

A  basic  aim  of  reading  instruction  is  to  help  pupils 
understand  what  they  read  and  study.  Increased  profi¬ 
ciency  in  reading  can  be  attained  best  by  practice. 
Study  skills  are  developed  in  connection  with  all  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  day.  An  effective  program  of 
instruction  requires  the  cooperation  of  every  teacher 
in  the  school.  Each  classroom  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  reading  skills  necessary  in  his  particular 
field . 

When  pupils  are  attempting  to  grasp  a  new  fact  or  pro¬ 
cess,  help  them  acquire  new  words  to  express  it.  Have 
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them  pay  particular  attention  to  the  definition  of 
terms  and  refer  to  the  dictionary  for  additional  help. 

Help  pupils  develop  the  habit  of  rereading  passages  for 
comprehension  of  unfamiliar  terms. 

Lead  pupils,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  independence  in 
their  study. 

46.  Increases  his  read-  Pupils  should  be  aware  of  their  reading  rate,  and 

ing  rate  teachers  of  the  various  subject-matter  fields  should 

guide  them  in  developing  a  rate  suitable  to  the  type  of 
material  being  read  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
read.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  comprehension, 
not  speed. 

Four  suggestions  are  made  to  teachers  who  want  to  en¬ 
courage  pupils  to  increase  their  reading  rate: 

a.  Build  a  desire  to  read  by  providing  materials 
based  on  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils . 

b.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  read  as  much  as  he  can. 

c.  Help  the  pupils  determine  how  rapidly  they  are 
able  to  read. 

d.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  rapid  reading  of  some 
materials.  Interest  pupils  in  undertaking  a 
program  to  improve  their  reading  rate. 

Some  devices  teachers  may  use  to  increase  reading  rate 
are: 

a.  Reading  aloud  to  the  pupil.  (The  tempo  may 
gradually  be  increased.) 
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b.  Reading  aloud  to  the  group;  pupils  follow  with 
markers . 

c.  Teaching  pupils  techniques  of  skimming  and  find¬ 
ing  main  points. 

d.  Using  timed  reading  drills. 

e.  Helping  children  to  overcome  lip  reading. 


47. 


Extends  improvement 
of  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  in 
all  speech 
activities 


Have  pupils  participate  in  informal  discussion,  conver¬ 
sation,  dramatization,  and  choral  reading.  They  may 
give  book  reviews  or  newscasts,  and  preside  at  club 
meetings.  Using  the  tape  recorder  may  also  be  helpful. 


48.  Refines  listening 
skills 


49.  Understands  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct 
usage  of  verbs  in 
effective  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought 

50.  Uses  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns  correctly 


51.  Can  identify  the 

subject  and  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  sentence 


Have  pupils  listen  to  recommended  television  and  radio 
programs.  Provide  recordings  for  groups  to  listen  to 
for  information.  Guide  the  class  in  writing  down  study 
assignments  and  other  directions.  Practice  of  good 
listening  in  social  conversation  is  also  helpful. 

One  practice  for  students  who  are  learning  the  English 
language  is  to  have  them  use  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  verb.  By  using  student's  own  oral  and  written 
work,  help  them  learn  correct  usage  of  verb  forms. 

Draw  humorous  cartoons  personifying  the  verbs. 

Help  pupils  recognize  nouns  and  pronouns,  singular  and 
plural.  If  possible,  compare  the  grammar  of  his  own 
language  with  English  grammar.  Guide  them  in  using 
correct  number  in  his  written  and  oral  English. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  express  himself  accurately  and  con¬ 
cisely.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  test  may  be 
given  to  help  the  teacher  and  pupils  determine  their 
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as  an  aid  to  ex¬ 
pressing  written 
thoughts 


52.  Understands  the 

difference  between 
sentences  and 
phrases 


53.  Shows  growth  in  the 
use  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  words 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


needs.  Plan  and  work  toward  meeting  these  needs.  (The 
technical  part  of  language  expression  should  be  used 
only  as  it  helps  to  clarify  a  point  for  the  pupil  .  A 
simple  diagram  may  help  the  pupil  understand  that  both 
subject  and  predicate  are  necessary  to  express  a  com¬ 
plete  thought.) 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  use  dictionaries  and  handbooks 
to  settle  their  uncertainties  is  an  important  phase  of 
learning.  The  habit  of  consulting  recent  and  valid 
sources  of  information  will  help  keep  pupils  in  touch 
with  English  as  a  living,  changing  language. 

Inductive  instruction  in  grammar  will  lend  strength  to 
the  skill  of  noting  true  sentence  meaning;  phrasing  in 
oral  reading;  and  determining  relationships  of  sentence 
parts  (subjects,  predicates,  phrases,  and  clauses)  may 
prove  to  be  an  aid  in  gaining  this  understanding.  Use 
materials  on  the  child's  level  and  of  his  own  making. 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  alert  to  helping  each 
pupil  develop  a  vocabulary  which  is  broad,  simple,  spe¬ 
cific,  accurate,  and  colorful.  These  words  should  come 
from  his  daily  activities. 

To  develop  an  interest  in  vocabulary  building,  a  pupil 
may  estimate  his  vocabulary  by  the  following  procedure: 

a.  Select  at  random  one  page  from  each  hundred 

pages  in  the  dictionary;  read  down  the  list  of 
words  and  count  those  he  actually  uses  in  speak¬ 
ing,  in  writing,  or  in  both. 
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b.  Add  the  numbers  from  the  different  pages;  then 
multiply  the  sum  by  one  hundred.  The  product 
will  be  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  words  in 
his  active  vocabulary . 

c.  On  each  page  selected,  also  count  the  additional 
words  which  he  does  not  use  himself,  but  which 

he  understands  in  reading  or  listening.  Multiply 
the  sum  of  these  words  by  one  hundred  and  he  will 
arrive  at  his  passive  vocabulary . 

d.  Now  add  the  words  in  his  active  vocabulary  to 
the  number  in  his  passive  vocabulary,  and  he  will 
arrive  at  a  rough  estimate  of  his  total 
vocabulary. 

Some  ways  pupils  may  learn  new  words  are: 


a . 

Listen  to  the  radio. 

b. 

Read  material  which  is  expressive  and 

attractive. 

c . 

See  movies  and  television. 

d. 

Talk  with  other  people. 

e . 

Read  newspapers. 

f . 

Read  easy,  scientific  material. 

g. 

Use  the  dictionary. 

h. 

Play  word  games. 

i . 

Learn  common  prefixes,  suffixes,  synonyms  and 

antonyms . 

j  • 

Identify  some  ways  that  our  language 
expand  s . 

changes  and 

54.  Recognizes  synonyms  The  more  recently  published  reading  books  make  provi- 
and  antonyms  sion  for  the  study  of  synonyms  and  antonyms  as  impor¬ 

tant  phases  of  reading.  Pupils  should  understand  that 
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synonyms  are  words  which  express  essentially  the  same 
idea  but  often  have  shades  of  difference  in  meaning. 
They  should  note  that  dictionaries  use  synonyms  in  de¬ 
fining  words. 

The  following  suggestions  for  preparation  of  exercises 
may  be  helpful: 

From  a  reading  selection,  write  on  the  chalkboard 
ten  difficult  words.  In  different  order,  write  a 
synonym  for  each  of  these  words.  Let  pupils  match 
words  and  synonyms. 

This  type  of  matching  can  also  be  used  with  antonyms. 

Write  on  the  chalkboard  sentences  from  a  reading 
selection  containing  groups  of  words  for  which 
synonyms  can  be  supplied.  Underline  the  groups  of 
words.  For  each  underlined  expression,  pupils  may 
choose  an  appropriate  synonym,  rewriting  the 
sentences . 

Example:  Little  by  little  he  crept  up  the  hill. 

Gradually  he  crept  up  the  hill  • 

Have  children  discover  that  dictionaries  often  give  an¬ 
tonyms  as  well  as  synonyms  in  defining  words. 

Example:  abolish  -  establish 

55.  Reads  independently  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  do  much  independent 

materials  at  his  reading  at  his  free  reading  level.  Such  reading  mater- 

free  reading  level  ial  should  be  available  in  each  classroom.  Extensive 
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use  should  be  made  of  the  Materials  Center.  If  the  pu¬ 
pil  learns  to  like  to  read,  and  seeks  reading  as  a 
means  of  pleasure,  he  will  greatly  improve  his  skill  in 
this  area.  See  next  goal  for  finding  free  reading 
1 evel . 

The  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  ascertain  that 
the  pupil  is  receiving  reading  instruction  at  his  in¬ 
structional  level.  The  following  method  may  be  helpful 
in  finding  the  child's  instructional  reading  level,  as 
well  as  his  other  reading  levels: 

a.  Needed  materials: 

Readers,  well  graded,  with  interesting  sto¬ 
ries,  free  from  specialized  vocabulary. 

b.  Technique 

Choose  several  paragraphs  at  suitable  grade 
levels;  have  a  pupil  read  orally;  ask  a  few 
fact  questions  to  indicate  comprehension; 
ask  a  thought  question  to  disclose  the  pu¬ 
pil's  ability  to  draw  inferences. 

c.  Points  to  notice: 

(1)  Free  Reading  Level 

(a)  907,  comprehension;  99  of  every  100 

running  words  correctly  pronounced; 
natural  phrasing;  pupil  relaxed. 

(2)  Instructional  Reading  Level: 

(a)  7  57  comprehension;  95  of  every  100 

running  words  correctly  pronounced ; 
natural  phrasing;  pupil  relaxed. 

(3)  Frustration  Reading  Level: 

(a)  507,  or  less  comprehension;  10  or  more 

words  mispronounced  of  every  100 
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57.  Locates  the  books 
or  information 
that  he  wants  in 
the  library 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


running  words;  phrasing  unnatural  and 
uncertain;  pupil  tense,  possible  fin¬ 
ger  pointing. 

In  working  with  the  above,  we  should  remember  the  pu¬ 
pil's  Capacity  Level.  This  applies  when  material  is 
read  to  him.  It  is  the  highest  level  of  material  he 
can  comprehend  when  it  is  read  to  him.  A  pupil's  Ca¬ 
pacity  Level  can  be  evaluated  by  watching  for  his  con¬ 
trol  over  language--fact  relationships  when  material  is 
read  to  him. 

*The  above  concepts  are  indicated  by  Betts  as  well  as 
other  leading  authorities. 

The  student  should  know  how  to  use  the  library  in  his 
school.  Since  the  libraries  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
schools  vary  from  classroom  libraries  to  Material  Cen¬ 
ters,  this  goal  can  be  attained  according  to  the  local 
facilities.  In  some  schools  the  pattern  will  be  very 
elementary;  in  others  it  may  include: 

a.  An  elementary  understanding  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System. 

b.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  books 
on  the  library  shelves  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System. 

c.  The  use  of  the  card  catalog. 

(1)  The  use  of  the  drawer  labels  in  the  card 
catalog . 


* Emmett  Albert  Betts,  "Foundations  of  Reading  In¬ 
struction,"  American  Book  Co.,  1954,  pp .  446-453. 
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58.  Does  creative 
writing 


59.  Shows  growth  in 

ability  to  follow 
specific  directions 


60.  Collects  the  mater¬ 
ial  necessary  for 
study  and  gets  to 
work  immediately 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


(2) 

The 

use  of  the  guide  cards  in  the 

card 

catalog  drawers. 

(3) 

Practice  in  finding  books 

(a) 

by  title. 

(b) 

by  author. 

(c) 

by  subject 

(d) 

by  using  cross  references. 

Activities : 

a.  Work  out  a  skit  on  the  arrangement  of  books  and 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System. 

b.  Have  a  library  club. 

The  pupil  may  write  personal  experiences  and  simple 
poems.  He  may  collaborate  with  others  in  writing  group 
poems  and  dramatizations.  He  may  report  for  the  school 
paper . 

The  pupil  should  develop  the  ability  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  performance  of  practical  tasks;  such  as, 
following  recipes,  building  model  planes,  etc. 

The  teacher  should  continue  to  provide  practice  exer¬ 
cises  interesting  to  the  particular  group  and  make 
frequent  use  of  oral  directions.  Pupils  should  evalu¬ 
ate  their  success  in  following  directions. 

In  daily  teacher-pupil  planning,  work  out  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  a  system  of  study.  Check  frequently  to  evaluate 
effectiveness.  Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  and  try  out 
desirable  changes  in  the  study  plan. 
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61.  Gives  clear  and 

simple  directions 
in  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  speech  on  how 
to  make  or  do 
something 

Situations;  such  as,  making  a  bed  and  studying  may  be 
utilized  for  extemporaneous  speech.  Pupils  should  be 
shown  how  to  give  directions  in  sequential  order;  and 
to  choose  words  that  are  correct  for  the  situation. 

Have  pupils  listen  to  each  other's  directions  and  eval¬ 
uate.  Also,  have  the  group  point  out  needed  improve¬ 
ments.  Pupils  can  evaluate  their  own  progress  with 
tape  recordings. 

62.  Takes  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  speaking 
aud ibly 

The  pupil  has  had  many  opportunities  throughout  the 
previous  school  years  to  develop  this  responsibility. 
The  teacher  should  provide  many  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  various  group  situations.  The  pupil  should 
seldom  need  to  be  reminded  that  he  must  speak  so  others 
can  hear. 

63.  Can  make  charts  and 
labels  needed  in 
classroom  work 

The  pupil  should  strive  for  increased  proficiency  in 
both  manuscript  and  cursive  writing.  This  skill  can  be 
utilized  and  extended  by  making  suitable  charts,  post¬ 
ers,  and  labels  needed  in  the  classroom. 

64.  Increases  skill  to 
listen  for 
enj  oyment 

At  this  level  the  pupil's  skill  in  listening  for  pleas¬ 
ure  may  be  extended  and  refined  through  listening  to 
good  literature,  poetry,  and  music. 

65.  Continues  to  im¬ 
prove  in  spelling 
ability 

The  pupil  should  be  gaining  independence  in  his  spell¬ 
ing.  Develop  with  him  an  attitude  of  responsibility 
and  pride  in  correct  spelling  in  all  phases  of  his 
written  work. 

66.  Divides  fractions: 

In  Level  Six,  the  child  should  have  acquired  an  under¬ 
standing  of  fractions.  He  should  use  fractions  in 
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67. 


68. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


a.  Fractions  by  everyday  situations.  The  teacher  should  provide  suffi- 

fractions.  cient  practice  to  make  the  process  automatic.  (Pupils 

will  need  to  understand  clearly  that  to  divide  by  a 

b.  Whole  numbers  fraction,  invert  the  divisor  and  multiply.) 
by  fractions 

c.  Mixed  numbers 
by  fractions 

d.  Mixed  numbers 
by  mixed 
numbers 


Understands  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  frac¬ 
tion  numerals  and 
decimal  numerals 


Approach  the  study  of  decimal  fractions  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  related  common  fractions.  Teach  that  decimal 
fractions  are  common  fractions  whose  denominators  are 
10,  100,  1000,  or  some  power  of  10  greater  than  0. 


Uses  decimal  frac-  Teach  pupils  to  keep  the  decimal  points  in  a  straight 

tions  in  the  four  column  and  to  write  tenths  under  tenths,  hundredths  un¬ 
processes  der  hundredths,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  write  units  under 

units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. 


In  subtraction,  show  by  example  that  if  the  number  of 
places  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
decimal  places  in  the  minuend  we  must  begin  by  subtract¬ 
ing  from  an  imagined  zero.  The  blank  spaces  may  need  to 
be  filled  in  with  zeros  until  the  pupil  becomes  more 
proficient  and  can  do  without  such  visual  aids. 


Example:  62.4  or  62.400 

-13.291  -13.291 
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Show  by  example  the  analogy  in  adding  and  subtracting 
decimals  to  common  fractions;  for  example:  1/10  plus 
3/10  equals  4/10;  or  .1  plus  .3  equals  .4;  and  8/10 
minus  5/10  equals  3/10;  or  .8  minus  .5  equals  .3. 


a.  Multiplication  o_f  decimal  fractions .  Use  enough 
illustrative  examples  to  show  the  pupil  that 
when  a  decimal  is  multiplied  by  a  decimal,  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  product  is  equal 
to  the  number  in  the  multiplicand  plus  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  multiplier.  Approach  this  through 
the  medium  of  common  fractions.  A  decimal  ex¬ 
ample  is  stated  and  then  solved  as  in  common 
fractions.  Example:  .23  times  .7  equals  7/10 
times  23/100  equals  161/100  or  .161. 

b.  Division  of  fractions .  Use  sufficient  illustra¬ 
tive  examples  to  show  the  pupils  that  division 
of  decimals  is  similar  to  division  of  whole  num¬ 
bers.  Make  clear  the  fact  that  when  we  divide 
decimals  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
quotient  will  equal  the  number  of  places  in  the 
dividend  minus  the  number  in  the  divisor.  If 
there  is  no  decimal  in  the  divisor,  we  place  the 
decimal  point  in  the  quotient  directly  above  the 
decimal  point  in  the  dividend. 


69.  Learns  the  meaning 
of  percentage,  and 
is  introduced  to 
the  "3  cases"  of 
percent 


Pupils  should  undertake  to  study  percentage  with  an  ad¬ 
equate  understanding  of  the  underlying  fraction  con¬ 
cepts.  Stress  the  fact  that  percentage  is  merely  a  new 
word  for  an  idea  with  which  the  pupils  are  already  fa¬ 
miliar.  Teach  the  fact  that  percent  means  hundredths; 
thus : 
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.14  equals  14  hundredths  equals  14  percent  equals 
147c. 

.85  equals  85  hundredths  equals  85  percent  equals 
857c. 

.07  equals  7  hundredths  equals  7  percent  equals  77c. 

Inform  pupils  that  businessmen  and  other  people  often 
use  the  term  percent  when  referring  to  hundredths. 

When  a  merchant  advertises  a  reduction  of  25  percent  or 
257,  off  on  ladies'  coats,  he  means  that  he  has  reduced 
the  price  25  hundredths,  or  .25  or  1/4. 

First  lessons  in  percentage  should  be  planned  to  show 
the  close  relationship  between  percentage  and  decimal 
fractions  or  common  fractions.  Percentage  charts  and 
graphs  of  attendance  may  provide  purposeful  activity  in 
the  use  of  percent. 

The  three  types  referred  to  in  the  goal  are: 

a.  457,  of  80  is _ . 

b.  35  is  147,  of _ . 

c.  41  is  _ 7,  of  82. 


In  states  with  sales  tax,  give  students  experiences 
figuring  taxes  using  tax  schedules  commonly  used  by 
sales  personnel. 


70.  Learns  fractional 
equivalents  of 
commonly  used 
percents 


Make  a  wall  chart  showing  the  list  of  percents  with 
their  fractional  equivalents.  Each  student  may  make  a 
copy  of  his  own  for  future  use  and  study.  Choose  sides 
and  have  a  contest  to  see  which  side  has  best  automatic 
response . 
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71.  Learns  how  to  com¬ 
pute  with  numerals 
for  mixed  measures 


Study  tables  pertaining  to  denominate  numbers.  Begin 
with  simple  changes  by  use  of  pictures  or  diagrams. 

Use  actual  measures,  giving  each  child  a  chance  to  see 
literally,  before  putting  a  problem  into  figures.  Work 
on  the  four  fundamentals  with  this  type  of  problem. 


Encourage  activities  that  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
change  17”  to  1'  5";  change  25  ounces  to  1  pound  9 
ounces;  etc. 

72.  Gathers  information  Visit  a  local  bank.  Invite  local  bankers  to  talk  to 
on  the  functions  the  class, 

and  services  of  a 
commercial  bank 


73.  Extends  knowledge  Pupils  should  have  experiences  in  filling  out  requests 
of  money  orders  for  money  orders.  Invite  the  local  postmaster  to  ex¬ 

plain  sending  money  by  money  orders.  Discuss  how  money 
can  be  sent  by  telegraph. 

Make  the  Pupils  aware  that  there  are  several  sources 
from  which  money  orders  may  be  purchased.  Have  stu¬ 
dents  compare  prices  to  help  them  further  develop  the 
habit  of  saving. 


74. 


Identifies  common  Have  pupils  prepare  a  large  chart,  showing  an  example 
geometric--shapes--  of  each  shape.  The  pupil  should  work  with  area,  perim- 
plane  and  solid  eter,  and  circumference. 


75.  Develops  a  concept 
of  volume  and  can 
compute  the  volume 
of  rectangular 
prisms 


Through  manipulation  of  inch  cubes  help  the  pupils  dis¬ 
cover  a  formula  for  figuring  the  volume  of  rectangular 
prisms.  Help  pupils  to  check  their  calculation  by 
counting  the  number  of  cubes  in  the  prism. 
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76.  Interprets  and 
constructs  line 
graphs 


77.  Extends  his  prob¬ 
lem  solving  abil¬ 
ity  to  include  com¬ 
parison  situations 
as  illustrated  in 
the  suggested  ac¬ 
tivities  column 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


Class  attendance,  average  temperatures,  and  such  data 
can  now  be  expressed  by  employing  line  graphs. 

Have  pupils  search  newspapers  for  graphs  and  express 
the  data  in  the  various  graph  forms,  line,  pictorial  or 
bar . 

Find  the  smaller  number  when  the  larger  number  and  its 
excess  or  deficiency  are  known.  Example:  Tom  has  8 
blue  marbles.  He  has  5  less  red  marbles  than  blue 
ones.  How  many  red  ones  does  he  have?  (Example  of 
deficiency)  8  -  x  =  5. 

Find  the  larger  number  when  the  smaller  number  and  its 
excess  or  deficiency  are  known.  Example:  Tom  has  3 
red  marbles.  He  has  5  more  blue  marbles  than  red  ones. 
How  many  blue  marbles  does  he  have?  (Example  of  ex¬ 
cess)  x  -  5  =  3. 

Find  the  ratio  one  number  is  to  another.  (Using  such 
terms  as  times  as  many,  etc.)  Example:  Tom  has  8  blue 
marbles  and  3  red  ones.  He  has  what  fraction  as  many 
red  marbles  as  blue  marbles?  1_  =  3_ 

x  8 

Find  a  number  when  the  other  number  and  the  ratio  of 
the  first  number  to  the  second  number  are  known.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Tom  has  8  blue  marbles.  He  has  3/8  as  many  red 

ones.  How  many  red  marbles  does  he  have?  3/8  _  x 

1  8 

Find  a  number  when  the  second  number  and  its  ratio  to 
the  first  number  are  known.  Example:  Tom  has  8  blue 
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marbles.  He  has  3/8  as  many  red  marbles  as  blue  ones. 
How  many  red  marbles  hoes  he  have?  3/8  _  x* 


1  8 


78.  Participates  in 
social  dancing 

79.  Takes  part  in  sing¬ 
ing  of  school 
songs;  and  of  songs 
that  express  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beauty 
of  nature,  dignity, 
and  mutual  regard 
in  human  rela¬ 
tions,  and  of  peo¬ 
ple's  hopes  and 
aspirations 

80.  Should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  a 
band  and  an 
orchestra 


Boys  and  girls  need  encouragement  to  participate  in 
such  forms  of  dancing  as  folk,  square,  and  modern. 

The  pupil  should  know  and  try  to  sing  school  songs  so 
that  he  can  participate  wholeheartedly  in  school  as¬ 
semblies  and  athletic  events.  Many  opportunities 
should  be  developed  for  the  class,  for  small  groups, 
and  for  the  whole  school  to  sing  together;  to  sing  for 
each  other;  to  sing  for  adults  in  the  community.  Each 
pupil  should  develop  a  repertory  of  songs.  He  should 
have  opportunity  daily  to  participate  in  singing. 


The  pupil  should  learn  by  handling  instruments,  and/or 
through  pictures,  what  is  meant  by  percussion  instru¬ 
ments;  stringed  instruments;  woodwind,  and  brass  in¬ 
struments;  and  to  recognize  the  instruments  of  each 
class  when  he  sees  and  hears  them.  Recordings  on  disks 
and  tapes;  films  featuring  music;  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs  can  provide  opportunities  for  listening 
to,  identifying,  and  enjoying  the  sounds  of  instruments. 

Pupils  should  learn  some  of  the  fundamental  differences 
in  the  composition  of  a  band  and  an  orchestra.  Where 
possible,  and  when  individuals  are  interested,  pupils 
should  have  opportunity  to  take  part  in  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  activities. 
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81.  Develops  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  man¬ 
made  things 


The  teacher  can  share  with  the  pupils,  and  ask  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  share  with  the  teacher  and  classmates,  the 
beauties  of  classroom  surroundings;  such  as,  the  design 
and  color  found  in  the  woods  in  the  furniture,  walls, 
doors,  floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  classroom  and  school 
buildings . 


The  pupils  should  participate  in  exciting  the  interest 
and  imagination,  and  sharing  with  the  teacher  and 
classmates,  the  beauties  of  design  and  color  seen  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  school.  At  times  when  a  mater¬ 
ial  sharing  is  not  possible  or  feasible,  a  verbal  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  presented  by  pupils,  sometimes  by  the 
teacher,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  group. 


The  teacher  may  wish  to  guide  the  content  by  including 
in  the  sharing  (or  requesting  pupils  to  include)  such 
things  as:  sunsets  and  sunrises,  (colorful  or  dark); 
clouds  (white  and  fluffy,  or  storm  clouds) ;  shapes  and 
designs  of  stones,  leaves,  and  the  like;  comparison  of 
nature's  designs  with  man-made  designs  used  in  industry 
(a  comparison  of  a  flying  bird  with  an  airplane) ,  and 
many  similar  likenesses.  Pupils  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  obligation  of  all  people  to  preserve  these  beau¬ 
ties  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  others. 


82.  Appreciates  the 

work  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  through 
first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  in  similar 
med  ia 


Invite  local  and  regional  art  authorities  to  talk  to 
the  class.  Visit  art  museums  when  field  trips  are  made 
to  metropolitan  areas.  If  bookmobiles  visit  the 
school,  request  inexpensive  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  the  great  masters  for  display. 
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83.  Participates  with 
other  classrooms 
in  art  exhibits 

84.  Suggests  creative 
ways  of  developing 
assembly  programs 
in  which  he  parti¬ 
cipates  at  least 
four  times  a  year 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


The  children  will  have  reached  the  developmental  stage 
of  assuming  great  responsibility  for  organizing  art 
contests . 

At  this  stage  pupils  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
participate  in  all  phases  of  preparing  for  and  execut¬ 
ing  assembly  programs  and  should  during  this  year 
sharpen  skills  of  planning,  of  showing  a  willingness  to 
share  classroom  learnings,  showing  creativeness  in 
ideas  for  presentation  of  classroom  learnings,  and 
showing  evidence  of  evaluation  and  selectivity  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used. 

Pupils  who,  in  planning  for  programs,  make  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  have  knowledge  have  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  good  planning.  They  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sharpen  their  own  skills  of  planning,  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  of  communicating.  They  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  planning,  the  execution,  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  program. 

During  the  assembly  program  the  group  shares  classroom 
learnings  according  to  the  group  plan  and  according  to 
a  code  of  standards  agreed  upon  by  the  group.  The  lis¬ 
teners  participate  according  to  a  code  of  standards 
which  is  also  acceptable  by  the  group. 
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GOALS 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SUGGESTED  LINGUISTIC 
PATTERNS  AND  VOCABULARY 


1.  Develops  time  al¬ 
lotments  needed  to 
carry  out  and  bal¬ 
ance  desired 
activities 


With  the  hope  and  expectation  of  completing  high  school, 
the  pupil  needs  to  learn  to  use  time  wisely  in  balanc¬ 
ing  daily  activities.  Help  him  learn  to  plan  home  liv¬ 
ing  and  classroom  activities  to  allow  for  satisfactory 
achievement  and  balanced  participation  in  all  of  his 
interests  and  activities. 


2.  Budgets  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  home, 
through  class  pro¬ 
jects,  4-H  activi¬ 
ties,  and  similar 
endeavors 


The  pupil  continues  learning  to  budget  and  balance 
class  and  club  accounts  and  to  share  in  decisions  on 
expenditures  of  funds.  He  reads  the  treasurer's  report 
on  funds  spent  and  balances  carried.  He  helps  to  plan 
club  and  class  budgets  for  parties  and  other  activi¬ 
ties.  He  learns  how  to  make  a  simple  budget  for  his 
funds.  Help  him  acquire  knowledge  concerning  interest 
charges  and  sales  tax. 


3. 


Explores  and  studies 
implications  of 
school  and  training 
in  respect  to  wage 
difference 


The  pupil  may  make  a  comparison  of  wages  received  in 
respect  to  work-school  grants,  unskilled,  and  skilled 
wages.  He  may  make  a  study  of  occupations  in  the  local 
community  and  school,  and  develop  some  understanding 
that  school  achievement  and  individual  training  help 
determine  the  wages  a  person  receives.  Through  group 
discussions,  reading  materials,  resource  people,  and 
other  means,  the  pupil  needs  to  be  informed  of  his 
opportunities,  and  of  his  obligation  to  remain  in 
school  until  competent  to  earn  a  living. 


4. 


Realizes  that  jobs 
well  done  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  demands  for 
individual's  time 
and  attention 


The  pupil  needs  to  find  ways  of  adjusting  to  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Through  finding  activities 
one  does  well,  and  others  in  which  skills  are  needed, 
the  pupil  may  learn  to  respond^  to  these  situations  with 
emotional  satisfaction.  Help  him  learn  to  respond  con¬ 
structively  to  commendation  and  criticism,  and  in 
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situations  where  leadership  responsibility,  or  other 
special  recognition  is  given. 


5. 


Explores  and  studies 
under  supervision 
his  future  high 
school  program 


It  is  important  for  the  pupil  to  receive  guidance  in 
planning  his  transition  to  high  school.  Through  the 
use  of  high  school  courses  of  study,  handbooks,  con¬ 
sultants,  and  other  resources  help  pupils  make  plans 
for  entering  high  school . 


6. 


Plans  with  the  help 
of  an  adult  and  car¬ 
ries  to  conclusion, 
units  of  work  or 
projects  of  work 
that  extend  over 
several  days  or 
weeks 


At  this  level  lead  the  class  in  extending  ability  to 
plan  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  more  complex 
situations.  For  example,  in  a  unit  on  the  importance 
of  good  food  in  respect  to  good  health,  they  may  keep 
up-to-date  charts  which  cover  extensive  periods  of 
time. 


7 .  Strengthens  and 

maintains  goals  one, 
two,  three,  four, 
and  five  in  Level 
Seven 


8. 


Knows  the  pattern  of 
the  state  organiza¬ 
tion  of  government, 
and  its  relationship 
to  local  government 


The  pupils  should  know  the  names  of  the  most  important 
state  offices.  Through  variety  of  activities  lead  them 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  state,  local,  and 
tribal  government. 


9.  Knows  the  functions 
of  state  officials 


The  pupils  may  follow  the  activities  of  state  officials 
through  newspapers  and  through  radio  broadcasts  and  re¬ 
late  these  to  the  duties  of  the  offices. 
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Through  research,  have  committees  report  on  sources  of 
funds  for  state  services  and  for  national  services  from 
which  they  benefit.  Lead  them  to  determine  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  recipients  of  these  services  and  as 
contributors  to  these  services. 


10.  Understands  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in 
government  affairs 


11.  Understands  his 
rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  se¬ 
lecting  officials 
by  secret  ballot 

12.  Is  familiar  with 
the  major  aspects 
in  the  development 
of  democracy  in 
America;  such  as, 
background ,  expan¬ 
sion,  and  struggle 
for  democracy 


The  teacher  should  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
participate  in  discussion  groups;  such  as,  panels,  fo¬ 
rums,  and  round  tables,  and  should  encourage  pupils  to 
take  the  initiative  in  acting  as  leader,  chairman,  or 
officer  of  such  a  group  as  a  means  of  aiding  him  in  un¬ 
derstanding  his  responsibility  to  a  group. 

The  pupil  may  study  the  history  of  the  secret  ballot. 

He  may  find  out  what  countries  use  it.  Use  the  secret 
ballot  in  class  voting.  Lead  the  group  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  secret  ballot  is  an  inalienable  right 
in  a  democracy  and  places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

The  vocabulary  related  to  this  goal  should  be  carefully 
developed.  The  pupil  will  study  man's  first  efforts 
toward  the  formation  of  government.  He  should  learn 
that  frontier  life  promoted  the  democratic  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  realize  that  leaders  have  shown  great  courage 
in  the  struggle  for  democracy.  Encourage  the  class  to 
use  democratic  processes  to  solve  their  common  prob¬ 
lems.  They  should  actively  engage  in  modified  forms  of 
self-government.  They  should  elect  representatives 
from  the  class  to  make  group  decisions. 

Let  pupils  make  predictions  on  the  topic  What  if  there 
had  been  no  constitution? 
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As  this  goal  develops,  pupils  should  continually  com¬ 
pare  our  past  history  with  current  events  to  realize 
that  this  is  an  ever-changing  world.  In  studying  the 
westward  movement  pupils  will  see  that  it  continued 
steadily  with  each  succeeding  generation  until  all  land 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  settled. 


In  studying  how  the  United  States  has  become  a  great 
nation,  pupils  should  understand  that  it  has  a  heritage 
and  a  long  history  of  democratic  government;  that  it 
has  passed  through  times  of  crises,  trouble,  and  sor¬ 
row.  They  should  examine  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War 
had  its  beginnings  long  before  1861,  with  problems; 
such  as,  slavery  and  states'  rights. 


13.  Understands  the 

basic  differences 
between  our  form  of 
government  and  the 
governments  of  oth¬ 
er  nations 


Lead  pupils  in  discovering  the  basic  principles  of: 

a.  Democracy. 

b.  Dictatorship. 

Then  contrast  the  basic  principles  of  these  two  types 
of  government  to: 


a.  Communism. 

b.  Capitalism 

c.  Socialism. 

d.  Fascism. 


The  pupils  may  make  a  frieze  of  the 

1C  3.  C  Y  and  cnapi  -f \7  fnr  rl  a  ccmafoc  t~  Vi  o 


symbols  of  democ- 
significance  of 


a.  Great  Seal. 
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b.  Bald  Eagle. 

c.  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

d.  Flags. 

e.  Uncle  Sam. 

f .  Shrine  of  Democracy  (4  faces) . 

g.  Liberty  Bell. 

h.  Statue  of  Liberty. 

i.  Independence  Hall. 

j.  Buildings  and  memorials  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

k.  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

l.  Flag  raising  on  Mt.  Suribachi. 

By  the  use  of  a  large  wall  map,  they  may  locate  the 
capital  of  each  country  with  a  small  flag  for  a  little 
booklet  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  building.  Inside  the 
booklet  may  be  placed  information  which  has  been  se¬ 
cured  through  research  as  to  the  type  of  government 
they  maintain. 


14. 


Understands  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of 
the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  in 
affairs;  such  as: 

a.  Panama  Canal 

b.  Pan-American 
Union 

c.  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact 

d.  United  Nations 


The  idea  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  survival 
is  the  greatest  concern  of  all  nations  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  a  study  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  This  study  should  emphasize,  in  ways  meaningful 
to  pupils,  efforts  to  promote  peace,  security,  and 
health  throughout  the  world.  The  pupils  should  learn 
the  ways  in  which  both  individuals  and  nations  work  to¬ 
gether  to  preserve  peace. 

Encourge  wide  reading  of  newspapers,  Current  Events , 
Junior  Scholastic ,  magazines,  and  other  publications. 
The  teacher  might  set  aside  a  short  daily  period  for 
discussion  of  world  events,  and  lead  pupils  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  these  events  affect  them. 
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15.  Has  some  under-  Ask  a  nurse  or  physician  to  go  over  the  health  record 

standing  of  the  in-  form  carefully  with  the  class.  Discuss  reasons  for 
formation  on  his  items  which  are  included  on  the  form, 

health  record 


16. 


Knows  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  rest,  good 
food ,  and  proper 
clothing  to  health 


Prior  to  this  level,  the  pupil  has  practiced  simple 
health  rules.  At  this  level,  he  needs  to  realize  the 
importance  of  rest,  good  food,  and  proper  clothing  in 
keeping  healthy.  Use  charts  and  other  visual  aids. 
Relate  good  health  habits  to  healthy  skin.  Learn  the 
facts  about  adolescent  acne. 


17.  Follows  instruc-  Discuss  the  necessity  for  periodic  testing  of  vision, 

tions  for  the  prop¬ 
er  care  of  his  eyes  Investigate  the  relationship  of  vision  to  accidents. 

Discuss  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  prevention  of  eye  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  use  of  prescribed  glasses. 


18.  Knows  the  parts  of 
the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem,  and  how  they 
function 


Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the  interdependence  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  and  that  good  health  is  dependent 
on  proper  functioning  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Use  diagrams  drawn  on  the  chalkboard  to  further  develop 
these  understandings. 


Use  visual  aids;  such  as,  filmstrips,  motion  pictures, 
and  torso  models.  Visit  slaughter  houses  to  see  the 
various  organs  and  bones  of  an  animal's  body.  Use  a 
microscope  to  study  cellular  structure  and  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  skin.  (Use  skin  of  live  frog.) 


This  study  should  include  factors  which  influence  di¬ 
gestion,  absorption  and  use  of  digested  materials. 
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19.  Understands  the  Same  as  goal  18. 

respiratory  system 

and  how  to  care  for  Also  consider  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
it 


20.  Realizes  the  value 
of  regular  dental 
examinations 

21.  Understands  the 
emotional  changes 
brought  about  by 
physical  changes 
at  puberty 

22.  Knows  the  symptoms 
and  has  layman's 
knowledge  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  control 
of  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  diseases 

23.  Knows  the  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  in 
preventing 
tuberculosis 


Point  out  to  the  class  what  the  dentist  is  looking  for 
during  his  check-up.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  dental 
X-rays.  Ask  the  dentist  to  exhibit  and  explain  dental 
X-ray. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  keep  the  parents  informed  and 
obtain  their  consent  before  showing  any  movies  on  this 
subject,  especially  with  mixed  groups  of  boys  and  girls. 
Close  cooperation  with  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  is 
advisable . 

Invite  the  school  doctor  or  nurse  to  visit  the  class 
and  talk  to  the  group.  Show  health  films.  Use  refer¬ 
ence  material  to  find  information.  Make  charts  and 
posters.  This  study  should  include  information  on  vac¬ 
cines,  toxoids,  and  gamma  globulin. 


Ask  medical  personnel  to  exhibit  X-ray  films  and  point 
out  various  stages  of  tuberculosis. 

Discuss  the  dangers  of  contacts  with  tubercular  cases. 
Demonstrate  procedures  in  carrying  out  precautionary 
measures . 

The  pupil  should  learn  the  importance  of  building  and 
maintaining  a  strong  body  and  how  he  can  build  a  strong 
body  resistance  to  tubercle  bacillus. 
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24.  Knows  how  water  can 
be  contaminated  and 
understands  how  it 
can  be  purified 


Pupils  should  know  that  drinking  water  is  not  chemically 
pure.  It  should,  however,  be: 


a.  Free  from  harmful  bacteria. 

b.  Clear  and  colorless. 

c.  Free  from  disagreeable  taste  and  odor. 

d.  Reasonably  soft. 


Have  members  of  the  class  observe  a  glass  of  pure  water 
(safe  for  drinking)  and  a  glass  of  impure  water.  Notice 
that  both  look  the  same.  After  bacteria  have  been  given 
sufficient  time  to  grow  and  multiply,  examine  the  water 
from  the  two  glasses  under  a  microscope.  If  a  micro¬ 
scope  is  not  available,  use  filmstrips,  slides,  charts, 
and  illustrations  from  various  references. 


The  class  should  study  and  discuss  the  various  ways  by 
which  water  can  be  contaminated;  that  mud,  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  decaying  plant  and  animal  materials,  and  dis¬ 
solved  minerals  are  sources  of  water  contamination;  that 
some  water  impurities  are  dissolved,  while  others;  such 
as,  mud  are  suspended  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and 
that  usually  ground  water  is  a  safer  source  of  pure 
drinking  water  than  surface  water. 

Discuss  the  many  ways  to  prevent  contamination  of  pure 
water.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  using 
clean  containers  and  individual  drinking  cups  and  to 
locating  the  well  above  and  at  least  fifty  feet  away 
from  contaminated  areas.  Water  should  be  stored  in 
clean,  covered  containers. 
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25.  Knows  what  to  do 

for  poisonous  bites 


26.  Knows  how  to  ad¬ 
minister  artificial 
respiration 


27.  Understands  how 
fires  can  be 
extinguished 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


Boil  impure  water  and  examine  it  under  a  microscope. 
Point  out  to  the  class  that  boiling  is  the  simplest 
means  of  water  purification.  Let  them  find  out  how  the 
school's  water  supply  is  purified.  Familiarize  students 
with  the  procedure  for  getting  a  water  sample  tested  by 
the  State  Health  Department.  If  possible,  take  a  field 
trip  to  a  town  or  city  water  purification  plant. 

Have  pupils  learn  the  most  common  venomous  insects  and 
animals;  such  as,  black  widow  spiders,  scorpions,  Gila 
monster,  poisonous  snakes,  bees,  mites,  and  ticks.  Use 
visual  aids;  such  as,  pictures,  films,  and  filmstrips  to 
show  these  animals  and  their  effect  on  our  health. 

The  pupil  should  learn  that  artificial  respiration  is 
needed  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  stoppage  of  normal 
breathing.  Teach  them  that,  through  breathing,  the  body 
cells  are  supplied  with  oxygen  which  is  essential  to  the 
continued  life  of  all  body  cells.  They  should  learn 
that  the  failure  of  oxygen  to  reach  the  body  cells,  for 
even  short  periods  of  time,  results  in  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  or  death.  They  should  learn  that  a  person  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  applying  artificial 
respiration  can  prevent  death  or  cell  damage.  (All 
teachers  should  keep  themselves  apprised  of  the  methods 
currently  taught  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  since  this 
is  approved  by  the  medical  profession.) 

The  pupil  should  have  experience  in  extinguishing  small 
fires  by  using  sand,  water,  etc.,  under  supervision.  He 
should  understand  that  fires  are  extinguished  by  a  lack 
of  oxygen.  He  should  observe  the  use  of  the  common 
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types  of  fire  extinguishers,  learning  the  type  to  use  in 
different  places.  Put  a  small  amount  of  oil  in  a  flat 
pan.  Pour  water  on  this  oil  and  note  how  it  spreads. 
Discuss  how  various  types  of  fires  may  be  extinguished; 
that  gasoline  fires  are  not  extinguished  by  water,  but 
wood  fires  are.  Ask  the  local  fire  chief  to  give 
demonstrations . 

28.  Understands  that  Ask  pupils  to  discuss  what  they  believe  alcoholism  to 

alcoholism  is  an  be.  View  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  on  the  subject 

illness  to  establish  the  fact  that  alcoholism  is  an  illness. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  organization  known  as  Alco¬ 
holics  Anonymous,  or  A.  A. 

Have  pupils  study  and  discuss  reasons  why  alcohol  is 
used  . 

Learn  some  of  the  facts  about  alcohol;  such  as: 

a.  Alcohol  is  a  depressant. 

b.  Alcohol  dulls  the  senses  so  that  one  does  not 
have  good  judgment  and  muscular  control. 

c.  Alcohol  may  become  habit  forming  and  once  the 
habit  is  formed  it  is  very  hard  to  break. 

Have  pupils  prepare  talks  on  the  requirements  of  cer¬ 
tain  jobs  that  involve  responsibility  for  lives  of  oth¬ 
ers;  such  as,  busdrivers,  cabdrivers,  airline  pilots, 
and  others.  Help  them  develop  the  understanding  that 
some  traits  are  basic  to  all  jobs;  such  as: 

a.  Taking  responsibility. 
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b.  Learning  new  skills  and  continuing  to  learn  while 
on  the  job. 

c.  Being  punctual. 

d.  Cooperating  both  in  work  and  spirit. 

e.  Getting  along  well  with  others. 

Encourage  pupils  to  get  all  the  facts  possible  about 
alcoholism,  think  about  them,  then  decide  how  each  in¬ 
dividual  should  handle  the  matter  of  drinking 
intoxicants . 

29.  Learns  the  facts  Discuss  reasons  people  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
about  cigarette  trying  to  break  the  smoking  habit, 

smoking 

Evaluate  smoking  advertisements  to  determine  how  they 
are  based  on  appeal. 

Select  a  committee  to  contact  the  local  cancer  society 
or  write  to  the  state  society  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Study  the  charts  for 
facts.  Again  encourage  the  pupils  to  get  all  the 
facts,  think,  and  decide  for  themselves  what  course  they 
will  follow. 

Have  pupils  study  the  rules  for  all  new  games  or  activ¬ 
ities  before  undertaking  to  play  the  game  out  of  doors. 
Make  explanations  as  simple  and  concise  as  possible. 
Simple  demonstrations  are  more  effective  than  lengthy 
explanations . 

Technical  skills  may  be  learned  by  demonstration  and 
practice  after  school,  or  during  physical  education 
period . 


30.  Knows  the  general 

rules  and  technical 
skills  used  when 
playing  standard 
national  games; 
such  as,  soccer, 
speedball,  softball, 
basketball,  tennis, 
and  volleyball 
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31.  Appreciates  the 

value  of  wise  use 
of  leisure  time 


32.  Begins  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  interschool 
meets  in  the  form 
of  playdays 


33.  Contributes  to 

planning  and  car¬ 
rying  out  social 
events  for  boys 
and  girls 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


There  are  numerous  active  sports;  such  as,  swimming, 
riding  horse  back,  archery,  bowling.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  can  contribute  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
enjoy  a  healthy,  leisure-time  activity  if  the  skills  of 
these  individual  and  dual  sports  are  taught.  Many  of 
them  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  classroom  in¬ 
struction;  but  others  offer  worthwhile  material  for 
physical  education. 

For  grades  7  and  8  there  should  be  separate  playdays 
for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  opportunities  for  coedu¬ 
cational  playdays.  During  these  occasions  large  numbers 
of  pupils  can  have  the  experience  of  meeting  with  pupils 
from  other  schools  and  playing  with  them  in  a  situation 
where  school  rivalries  are  forgotten  and  they  meet  as 
neighbors,  not  as  opponents.  Play  is  vigorous  but  the 
emphasis  is  upon  social  outcomes. 

Activities  suggested  for  playdays  are:  volleyball,  bat 
ball,  dodge  ball,  softball,  soccer,  basketball,  and 
horse  shoes. 

In  fact  almost  any  game  or  activity  can  be  adapted  to  a 
playday  situation. 

Class  meetings  or  a  small  committee  meeting  affords  op¬ 
portunities  for  pupils  to  assume  partial  responsibility 
for  planning  social  activities.  Pupils  should  be  led 
to  see  that  lack  of  planning  on  their  part  can  mean  a 
poor  social.  The  teacher  should  exercise  patience  and 
give  the  pupils  time  to  get  a  feel ing  for  this  type  of 
activity.  Rather  than  dominate  activity  planning,  the 
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34.  Has  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  methods 
used  to  improve 
plants  and  animals 
for  man 1 s  use 


35.  Understands  why  we 
have  seasonal 
changes 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


teacher  should  allow  pupils  to  make  mistakes.  However, 
evaluation  and  additional  activities  should  be  provided 
to  allow  pupils  to  correct  past  mistakes  and  to  become 
more  secure  with  this  type  of  responsibility. 

Pupils  should  read  more  about  the  work  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  analyze  his  accomplishments  and  determine  which 
ones  have  had  the  greatest  influence  for  the  good  of 
humanity. 

Help  them  determine  from  appropriate  pamphlets  and  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  what  is  being 
done  currently  to  improve  the  quality  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Let  them  find  out  how  individual  growers, 
farmers,  nursery  men,  cattlemen,  and  others  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals. 

Pupils  may  learn  through  interviews  with  farmers  and 
extension  agents  the  methods  used  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provements  in  quality  of  plant  and  animal  life;  and  as 
time  permits,  experiment  with  methods  learned  and  share 
the  results  with  teachers,  classmates,  farmers,  and  ex¬ 
tension  agents. 

Have  individuals  read  the  weather  forecasts  in  daily 
newspapers,  listen  to  radio  weather  reports,  and  check 
for  the  degree  of  accuracy  over  a  period  of  time  with 
the  actual  weather.  Use  weather  reports  in  planning 
for  a  picnic  or  trip.  Discuss  the  importance  of  frost 
warnings  to  vegetable,  fruit,  and  citrus  growers.  Study 
about  the  importance  of  weather  reports  to  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  farmers,  and  others  who  are  most  af¬ 
fected  by  weather  conditions.  Visit  the  local  weather 
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bureau  office  to  see  the  equipment  and  learn  how  it  is 
used  in  weather  forecasting. 

Have  the  pupils  make  a  simple  planetarium.  On  a  board 
which  has  been  cut  to  an  efficient  working  size 
(4'  x  4'  or  larger)  pupils  should  draw  an  ellipse  to 
represent  the  path  of  the  earth  in  a  year's  time.  Place 
a  small  electric  light  at  a  position  within  the  ellipse 
to  represent  the  sun.  Through  reputable  source  materi¬ 
als  the  pupil  should  determine  the  position  of  the 
earth  at  twelve  points  on  the  elipse,  each  representing 
a  position  for  each  month  of  the  year.  At  each  of  the 
twelve  points  the  angle  of  the  earth's  axis  should  also 
be  determined.  Holes  should  be  drilled  at  each  of  the 
twelve  points,  allowing  for  the  mounting  of  a  small 
world  globe  to  represent  the  earth  rotating  at  the  prop¬ 
er  angle. 

The  small  globe  should  be  mounted  on  a  steel  rod.  This 
rod  should  be  approximately  six  inches  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  globe.  Pupils  should  move  the  globe 
around  the  circle,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the  globe, 
and  demonstrate  the  changes  made  in  the  light  rays 
striking  different  points  on  the  globe. 

Help  pupils  compare  these  results  with  changing  seasons. 
Let  them  demonstrate  this  for  visitors  and  for  other 
classes  at  the  school. 

36.  Knows  some  of  the  Examine  different  kinds  of  soil  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
ways  to  prevent  Pick  out  pieces  of  rock,  sand,  and  organic  matter.  The 

soil  erosion  very  fine  material  left  is  probably  clay.  Put  soil  in  a 
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jar,  add  water,  and  stir.  Allow  it  to  settle  overnight. 
The  coarsest  material  will  settle  to  the  bottom. 

Discuss  the  three  classes  of  soil;  namely,  clay,  sand, 
and  loam.  All  other  soils  are  combinations  of  these 
three  classifications.  Loam  is  a  mixture  of  clay,  silt, 
sand,  and  decayed  plants  or  animals. 

Place  a  small,  thin  layer  of  loam  over  a  fire  and  have 
the  class  observe  how  it  changes  in  color  as  organic 
matter  burns.  Weigh  before  and  after. 

The  greater  part  of  soil  is  ground-up  rock.  Rocks  are 
continually  being  broken  up  into  soil  by  the  various 
forces  of  nature.  Weather  and  climate  are  the  mills 
which  have  done  much  of  this.  The  movement  of  water 
over  rocks  and  the  action  of  freezing  are  some  ways  in 
which  soil  is  made.  The  action  of  the  wind  is  another 
factor  in  soil  formation.  Adding  plant  and  animal  mat¬ 
ter  gives  the  soil  body  and  provides  it  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  elements  necessary  for  growth. 

Have  pupils  observe  what  happens  when  water  passes  over 
a  surface  free  from  plant  growth.  Emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  plant  growth  in  preventing  soil  erosion. 

Have  members  of  the  class  look  up  and  report  on  various 
ways  soil  erosion  can  be  prevented.  See  which  ones  are 
practiced  in  their  community.  Emphasize  again  that  once 
soil  is  lost  it  is  difficult  to  reclaim.  Over-grazing 
should  be  studied  and  discussed  thoroughly,  because  much 
of  our  Indian  land  has  been  lost  by  this  practice.  Find 
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37.  Participates  in 
local  community 
conservation 

out  from  a  reliable  source  how  many  sheep,  cattle,  or 
other  animals  can  be  carried  on  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
pupils'  home  community. 

The  pupils  should  learn  that  all  life  upon  the  earth  de¬ 
pends  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  soil.  They  can  make 
charts  with  pictures  of  things  coming  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  soil.  Make  use  of  visual  aids;  such  as, 
films  and  filmstrips.  Select  something  that  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  soil,  like  wool  clothing.  Point 
out  how  plants  provide  food  for  sheep  raised  for  their 
wool . 

Find  out  from  the  pupils  how  they  get  their  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  at  home.  Have  some  members  of  the  class  volunteer 
to  tell  how  the  school  gets  its  water  supply;  or  have 

program 

the  class  investigate  this. 

Find  out  how  much  water  is  consumed  by  the  average  per¬ 
son,  by  a  city,  or  by  a  community  in  one  day.  Lead  the 
class  to  discover  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  com¬ 
munity  or  city  to  get  as  much  water  as  it  needs.  The 
pupil  should  learn  that  generally  the  water  supply  comes 
from  two  sources;  surface  water  (rivers,  lakes,  and 
ocean)  and  ground  water  (deep  wells,  artesian  wells,  and 
springs) . 

During  one  of  the  great  oil  booms  in  the  country  a  sud¬ 
den  water  shortage  became  evident  and  soon  a  barrel  of 
water  became  more  valuable  than  a  barrel  of  oil.  Water 
is  a  solvent  and  cleansing  agent.  Water  is  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  run  machinery.  (Demonstrate  the  use  of 
the  water  wheel  as  a  source  of  power.)  Water  is  a  high¬ 
way  of  transportation.  Water  is  a  cooling  and  heating 
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ples  of  simple 
machines 
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agent.  Water  is  the  home  of  certain  types  of  animal  and 
plant  life. 

Read  pamphlets,  charts,  and  graphs  on  the  subject.  At¬ 
tend  demonstrations.  Construct  table  models  showing 
certain  aspects  of  programs.  Visit  projects  and  learn 
about  local  conditions  and  plans  for  conservation.  En¬ 
ter  poster  contests.  Give  demonstrations. 

The  pupils  may  beautify  their  surroundings  with  plants 
by  using  native  and  cultivated  shrubs  and  flowers  for 
landscaping . 

At  this  level  the  pupils  should  study  and  experiment 
with  each  of  the  six  simple  machines  to  learn  how  they 
operate  to  make  work  easier. 

a.  The  Wheel--Learns  that  wheels  may  be  linked  in 
trains  by  belts  to  gain  advantage  of  direction 
and  speed . 

b.  Pulleys  —  Stress  the  principle  that  pulleys  multi¬ 
ply  force--give  mechanical  advantage. 

(1)  Use  spool  pulleys  or  small  models  to  form 
many  combinations. 

(2)  Pupils  should  understand  that  the  advantage 
of  a  pulley  system  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  number  of  strands  supporting  the  lead. 

c.  Levers--Make  clear  by  experimentation  and  obser¬ 
vation  that  levers  have  a  mechanical  advantage  or 
speed  according  to  type.  Use  a  yardstick  for  a 
lever  and  demonstrate  the  three  kinds  of  levers. 
Make  lists  of  each  type  found  in  everyday  use; 
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such  as,  first  class  lever--seesaw;  second  class 
--wheelbarrow;  and  third  class--shovel . 

Inclined  Plane--Exper iment  with  the  inclined 
plane  from  gentle  to  steep  inclines  to  find  the 
mechanical  advantage.  Discuss  how  this  device 
can  make  our  work  easier.  List  examples  of  the 
use  of  this  machine  in  industry.  Pupils  should 
find  out  that  wedges  are  special  inclined  planes 
used  to  help  push  things  apart.  Use  wedge  to 
split  wood.  List  and  study  advantages  of  common 
wedge-type  machines;  such  as,  knives,  chisels, 
and  axes. 

e . 

Screws--  Teach  that  the  screw  usually  combines 
the  wedge,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  wheel  and 
axle.  List  and  study  common  examples  of  screw- 
type  machines  which  make  work  easier  (car  jack) . 

Discuss  screws  as  fasteners  in  wood  and  metal. 

f . 

Gears--Find  out  how  gears  multiply  force  and  may 
be  used  to  gain  speed.  Examine  old  clock  gears, 
auto  gears,  or  others.  See  how  they  move  each 
other  in  turn.  Notice  how  a  small  gear  sometimes 
turns  a  large  one  and  this,  in  turn,  turns  still 
a  larger  one.  If  the  small  one  has  12  teeth  and 
the  large  one  24,  a  force  on  the  small  one  is 
multiplied  two  times  by  the  larger.  Examine  a 
bicycle  or  some  other  machine  in  which  a  large 
gear  is  used  to  turn  a  small  one.  Turn  the  large 
gear  and  note  the  speed  of  the  large  wheel  at¬ 
tached  to  the  small  gear. 

Make  a  chart  with  pictures  showing  man's  use  of  air 
Make  small  models  of  machines  that  use  air  pressure 
(windmills,  airplanes). 
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Prepare  a  list  of  animals  that  make  use  of  air  pressure 
to  move  from  place  to  place;  such  as,  bats,  birds,  and 
insects . 

Read  and  see  films  and  filmstrips  for  information  about 
the  use  of  air  in  air  brakes,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
tires . 


39. 


Understands  some¬ 
thing  of  how  energy 
changes  cause  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical 
changes 


Have  some  class  members  collect  pictures  showing  all 
kinds  of  chemical  changes.  Let  them  do  many  kinds  of 
simple  experiments  to  show  various  types  of  chemical 


changes 

; . 

Examples : 

a. 

What 

b. 

What 

c. 

What 

d. 

What 

e. 

What 

f. 

What 

is  heated? 


Dissolve  baking  soda  in  a  glass  of  lemon  juice;  put  some 
vinegar  in  a  glass  full  of  baking  soda;  or  put  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  in  a  half  glass  of  vinegar  to 
note  change. 


Have  the  pupils  collect  pictures  or  draw  illustrations 
showing  how  heating  and  cooling  changes  materials;  such 
as,  water  changing  into  steam  or  ice,  cream  changing  in¬ 
to  ice  cream,  glass  bending,  etc.  Have  pupils  burn  sug¬ 
ar  to  notice  the  slow  browning.  To  prove  that  steam  is 
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really  water,  hold  a  watch  glass  over  a  beaker  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Heat  and  bend  glass. 

Place  ice  in  water  and  test  temperature  before  and  after. 
Fill  a  glass  or  a  plastic  bottle  with  water  or  milk  and 
freeze  to  show  expansion.  To  determine  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  heat  a  wire  along  its  whole  length  and  measure 
the  wire  before  and  after  heating. 

Heat  a  certain  volume  of  water  and  show  how  heating  in¬ 
creases  its  volume.  Heat  a  certain  volume  of  air  and 
show  how  its  volume  has  changed.  Have  pupils  perform  an 
experiment  on  the  melting  point  of  various  materials; 
such  as,  butter,  lead,  and  plastic.  Have  pupils  evapor¬ 
ate  various  substances;  such  as,  hot  water,  cold  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  to  see  if  all  liquids  evaporate  at 
the  same  rate.  Perform  an  experiment  to  show  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  steam  is  cooled. 

Keep  the  concepts  simple.  Develop  the  concept  that  a 
simple  magnet  is  a  piece  of  iron  which  will  attract  or 
pick  up  other  pieces  of  iron. 

Secure  horseshoe  and  bar  magnets  and  experiment  to  see 
what  materials  can  be  magnetized. 

Make  a  compass  by  magnetizing  a  darning  needle.  Lay  it 
across  a  cork  in  a  pan  of  water  and  watch  it  take  a 
north-south  direction.  Examine  and  learn  to  use  a  real 
compass.  Develop  the  concept  that  the  compass  is  a  mag¬ 
net  with  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  and  magnet¬ 
ic  lines  of  force. 
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Make  a  small  electromagnet  by  wrapping  several  feet  of 
insulated  wire  around  an  iron  bolt  or  large  nail  and 
fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to  a  dry  cell.  Use 
the  magnet  to  move  a  pile  of  iron  filings  or  tacks. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  electromagnets  are  made  stronger 
by  using  more  coils  and  by  sending  stronger  currents 
through  the  wire. 

Take  a  dry  cell  apart  to  see  and  study  the  chemicals, 
the  carbon  rod,  and  the  zinc  caps  which  generate  the 
electricity.  Show  how  the  wires  must  be  connected  to 
the  two  posts  on  the  cell  before  electricity  is 
generated . 


Examine  a  section  of  a  wet  storage  battery  to  learn  the 
parts  and  how  they  store  electricity. 


41. 


Understands  expla¬ 
nations  of  natural 
phenomena  according 
to : 

a.  Science 

b.  Superstition 

c.  Mythology 


Demonstrate  the  difference  between  these  points  of  view 
by  analyzing  the  following: 

a.  The  creation--In  this  case  mythological  and 

scientific  explanations  may  be  given.  Draw  from 
Indian  mythology  of  other  and  local  tribes  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Norse  mythological  explanations. 
Explain  the  importance  of  Greek  and  Norse  myth¬ 
ology  to  American  life  and  show  the  similarities 
to  American  Indian  myths.  Then,  contrast  the 
mythological  explanation  to  the  theory  of  evalu¬ 
ation.  (The  teacher  is  cautioned  against  teach¬ 
ing  the  rightness  of  any  of  these,  as  to  do  so 
violates  freedom  of  thought.)  Give  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  make  up  his 
own  mind . 
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b.  Contrast  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing  the 
following  natural  phenomena: 


(1)  Fire 

(2)  Storms 

(3)  Thunder  and  lightening 

(4)  Sunsets 


42.  Learns  something 

about  how  man  uses 
air  and  space 


List  as  many  ways  as  possible  in  which  man  utilizes  air 
pressure.  Consider:  machine  power,  windmills,  sail¬ 
boats,  vacuum  cleaners,  plumbing,  and  steam  power.  Make 
and  test  models  of  windmills,  sailboats,  and  gliders. 
Study  and  discuss  air  compressors  and  air  pressure  in 
tires.  Discuss  why  a  balloon  floats  and  an  airplane 
flies . 


Pupils  can  perform  simple  experiments  with  balloons  and 
other  objects  to  help  them  understand  Newton's  Law  of 
Motion  and  jet  propulsion.  Simple  research  and  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  done  to  help  pupils  understand  the  working 
of  rocket  engines,  escape  velocity,  the  orbiting  of  sat¬ 
ellites,  and  centrifugal  force. 


43.  Understands  a  few 
sources  of  energy 
eminating  from  the 
physical  universe 


Through  elementary  research,  observations,  simple  exper¬ 
iments,  field  trips,  and  the  use  of  resource  persons, 
pupils  should  develop  the  concept  that  a  change  or  move¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  involves  energy.  They  should  discover 
that  there  are  many  forms  of  energy;  such  as,  chemical 
energy,  electrical  energy,  mechanical  energy,  sound, 
light,  and  heat  and  that  when  we  use  a  fuel  properly, 
energy  is  released.  Develop  the  concepts  that  every¬ 
thing  is  made  of  small  moving  particles  called  atoms, 
and  that  electrical  energy  is  a  movement  of  electrons 
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which  are  the  outer  parts  of  atoms.  Let  pupils  discover 
that  energy  is  stored  in  coal  and  petroleum.  (This  is 
sometimes  called  stored  sunlight.) 

A  group  might  show  how  man  has  learned  to  use  the  energy 
from  moving  water  and  wind,  and  bring  out  that  man  used 
the  sun's  energy  long  before  he  knew  much  about  it. 


Pupils  should  understand  that  the  atom  is  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  energy  and  that  uranium  is  one  fuel  which  is 
used  to  release  this  atomic  energy  to  run  machinery. 


44.  Has  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  and 
curiosity  about 
man's  quest  for 
knowledge  of  the 
universe 


Pupils  should  realize  that  man's  quest  for  knowledge  of 
the  universe  has  extended  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present . 

The  pupils  can  do  research  to  find  out  which  planets  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  time,  their  location  in 
the  sky,  and  the  times  they  rise  and  set.  Solar  and 
lunar  eclipses  and  phases  of  the  moon  can  be  depicted. 
The  solar  system,  constellations,  comets,  corona,  and 
sky  charts  can  be  portrayed  and  displayed. 


Pupils  should  visit  an  observatory  or  planetarium,  if 
one  is  accessible.  If  a  telescope  is  available,  help 
them  use  it . 

Pupils  may  prepare  displays  or  bulletin  boards,  showing 
the  tools  of  the  astronomer. 


45.  Improves  skill  in 
interpreting  maps, 


This  goal  is  an  extension  of  the  related  goal  in  Level 
Five.  Maps,  tables,  charts  and  cartoons  of  a  more 
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tables,  charts,  and 
cartoons 

complex  nature  than  those  used  previously  should  be 
stud ied . 

46.  Reads  material  on 

his  level  and  makes 
a  clear,  intelli¬ 
gent  summary,  both 
oral  and  written 

In  Level  Six,  the  child  has  participated  in  making  sum¬ 
maries  with  his  group.  At  this  level,  he  should  use 
that  skill  to  make  his  own  summary  of  the  material  he 
reads.  This  may  also  be  done  orally  for  additional 
speech  practice. 

47.  Reads  independently 
materials  at  his 
free  reading  level 

The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  do  much  independent 
reading  at  his  free  reading  level.  Much  reading  mater¬ 
ial  should  be  available  to  him  in  his  classroom.  Exten¬ 
sive  use  should  be  made  of  the  Materials  Center.  If  the 
pupil  learns  to  like  to  read,  and  seeks  it  as  a  means  of 
pleasure,  he  will  improve  his  skill  in  this  area.  (See 
Goal  56  in  Level  Seven  for  a  method  of  finding  the  free 
reading  level.) 

48.  Reads  materials  at 
his  own  particular 
instructional  level 

Refer  to  this  goal  at  Level  Seven  for  identifying  the 
various  reading  levels  of  the  pupil. 

49.  Shows  some  inde¬ 
pendence  in  locat¬ 
ing,  using,  and 
studying 
information 

As  local  facilities  permit,  skill  in  using  the  library 
should  be  extended.  The  pupil  should  gain  independence 
in  his  ability  to  locate  needed  information.  He  should 
be  given  assignments  which  require  him  to  locate  infor¬ 
mation  independently,  but  should  have  assistance  from 
the  teacher  and  librarian  in  correcting  faults  and  im¬ 
proving  skills. 

50.  Listens  and  cate¬ 
gorizes  ideas 

The  pupil  should  demonstrate  growing  skill  in  listening. 
He  should  learn  to  utilize  the  differential  between 
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thought  and  speaking  speed  to  classify  ideas  to  which  he 
is  listening.  He  should  be  taught  to  listen  for  impli¬ 
cations  as  well  as  for  direct  statements. 

51.  Listens  to  summar¬ 
ize  significant 
find ings 

Pupils  should  have  experiences  in  listening  to  separate 
the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant  and  to  summarize  the 
relevant  points.  They  should  have  opportunities  for 
frequent  practice  and  should  be  evaluated  by  classmates 
and  teacher. 

52.  Increases  his  skill 
in  outlining;  knows 
how  to  use  one-word, 
phrase,  and  sen¬ 
tence  outlines 

The  pupil  should  acquire  proficiency  in  outlining  by  us¬ 
ing  this  skill  in  preparing  reports,  recording  minutes 
of  a  meeting,  taking  notes  on  an  assembly  talk,  radio 
speech,  newspaper  article,  or  book. 

Have  the  group  discuss  outlines  made.  Ask  them  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  improving  the  outlines. 

The  teacher  may  make  skeleton  outlines  of  main  points 
and  have  the  pupils  fill  in  the  supporting  details. 

53.  Uses  bibliographies 
and  footnotes 

As  pupils  gain  facility  in  performing  research,  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  footnotes  and  bibliographies.  Guide  them 
in  learning  to  use  footnotes.  Help  them,  through  refer¬ 
ence  to  bibliographies,  to  select  additional  material 
for  study  of  a  certain  topic. 

54.  Shows  growth  in 
ability  to  write 
paragraphs 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  related  goal  in  Level  Six. 
The  pupil's  growth  should  be  demonstrated  by  his  ability 
to  develop  paragraphs  from  outlines.  Provide  pupils 
with  continued  practice  in  developing  paragraphs  from 
outlines  in  accordance  with  demonstrated  ability. 
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55.  Extends  his  inter-  (See  the  related  goal  in  Level  Seven.)  Pupils  may  con¬ 
est  in  creative  tribute  editorials  and  articles  for  the  school  paper, 

writing  They  may  write  brief  stories  of  imaginary  characters 

with  settings  in  American  history;  exchange  letters 
with  eighth  graders  in  other  schools;  or  design  greeting 
cards  and  write  original  greetings.  Some  might  write 
original  endings  to  incomplete  stories  read  by  the 
teacher  or  other  pupils. 


56 . 


Has  developed  a 
feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his 
own  improvement  in 
writing  in  all  sub¬ 
ject  areas 


Direct  pupils  to  assume  responsibility  for  refining  the 
organization  of  their  ideas  and  converting  them  into  ac¬ 
ceptable  written  form.  If  many  occasions  are  provided 
for  pupils  to  exercise  and  improve  these  skills,  they 
should  gain  independence  in  selection  of  terms  and  mod¬ 
ifiers  which  will  reflect  precision  and  add  interest  to 
their  compositions. 


57.  Shows  growth  in  As  the  pupil  meets  new  words  in  his  reading  (study  ma- 

word  usage  terial  or  leisure-time)  he  should  attempt  to  add  to  his 

vocabulary  words  which  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  the 
activities  he  is  pursuing. 


58.  Participates  in  the  The  goals  for  the  use  of  the  library  are  triple:  skill, 
operation  of  his  liking,  choice.  These  goals  can  be  achieved  through 

own  school  library  actual  participation  in  the  operation  of  the  library. 

On  this  level  the  pupils  should  be  given  opportunities 
to  work  in  the  library.  Some  of  the  activities  may  be: 


a.  Ventilating  the  library. 

b.  Keeping  plants  and  bulletin  boards. 

c.  Making  decorations. 

d.  Repairing  books. 
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59.  When  speaking, 

makes  a  conscious 
effort  to  be  easily 
understood  by  all 
listeners 


60.  Uses  a  variety  of 

connective  words  to 
express  his 
thoughts 


61.  Contributes  infor¬ 
mation  directly 
related  to  the 
topic  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the 
group 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


e.  Making  booklets  for  the  vertical  file. 

f.  Keeping  the  library  clean 

g.  Returning  books  on  time  and  paying  for  lost  or 
damaged  books. 

h.  Making  posters  advertising  books. 

Pupils  may  rate  each  other  on  audibility  and,  led  by  the 
teacher,  offer  constructive  suggestions  to  each  other. 
They  may  make  recordings  and  attempt  to  listen  critical¬ 
ly  to  such  recordings  of  their  own  speech  or  of  that  of 
other  pupils.  Dictating  a  short  passage  to  a  group 
might  be  helpful  practice.  The  teacher  should  encourage 
the  pupil  to  hold  his  body  erect,  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
to  breathe  deeply  as  he  speaks  before  a  group. 

Discuss  when  to  use  and  (similar  ideas)  and  when  to  use 
but  (contrasting  ideas)  in  writing  compound  sentences. 

Discuss  how  the  meanings  of  sentences  are  changed  by  us¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  introductory  words:  when,  then,  after , 
before ,  etc. 

Use  pictured  forms  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
connective  words. 

This  goal  is  an  extension  of  related  goals  in  Levels 
Five  and  Six.  The  pupil  has  already  been  taught  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  material  he  contributes.  He  should  have 
frequent  practice  in  evaluating  his  material  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  its  value  to  the  group,  and  contribute  only  that 
which  will  be  of  help. 
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62.  Recognizes  homonyms  The  pupil  might  be  able  to  find  jokes  on  his  level  which 

depend  on  homonyms  for  humor.  The  class  might  make  a 
scrapbook  of  such  jokes  or  of  simple  crossword  puzzles 
containing  homonyms.  Have  a  group  contest  or  construct 
a  chart  listing  homonyms  encountered. 


63.  Writes  possessive 
plurals  and  pos¬ 
sessive  singulars 
correctly 


Afford  pupils  with  many  opportunities  to  use  possessives 
in  meaningful  situations.  Use  their  written  work  as  a 
source  of  material  for  lessons  on  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  correct  use  of  possessives.  Provide 
pattern  practice  for  those  having  difficulty  in  usage. 


64. 


Recognizes  declar¬ 
ative,  imperative, 
and  interrogative 
sentences 


Lead  pupils  to  realize  that  they  have  been  using  these 
kinds  of  sentences  ever  since  they  began  speaking  in 
sentences.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  various 
types.  Provide  much  meaningful  practice  in  writing  the 
different  kinds  of  sentences.  Let  pupils  analyze  their 
written  work  to  determine  the  kinds  of  sentences  they 
have  used. 


65.  Uses  modifiers  to 
express  different 
shades  of  meaning 

a.  Adjectives 

b.  Adverbs 


The  children  should  call  adjectives  by  name  and  under¬ 
stand  that  they  add  to  the  meaning  of  nouns.  Use 
phrases;  such  as,  t_o  a  white  house  and  to_  a  brown  house 
to  show  how  adjectives  change  the  meaning.  Similar  use 
should  be  made  of  numerals,  demonstratives,  indefinites, 
articles;  but  the  children  should  not  be  required  to 
call  the  kinds  of  adjectives  by  name.  The  examples  used 
should  include  the  range  of  samples  the  child  will  use 
at  the  present  maturity  level. 


66.  Has  attained  a 

functional  level 


Guide  pupils  in  demonstrating  an  attitude  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  correct  spelling  in  all  phases  of  written 
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of  self  reliance 
in  spelling 

work.  Independent  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be 
stressed . 

67.  Extends  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  _3 
cases  of  per  cent 

Pupils  should  solve  practical  problems  in  each  of  the 
three  types  of  percentage  problems. 

a.  What  is  5%  of  $200? 

b.  $15  is  what  percent  of  $300? 

c.  $12  is  6%  of  what  amount? 

The  pupils  may  do  some  of  the  following  activities  to 
develop  skill  in  solving  percentage  problems: 

a.  Figure  the  percentage  of  words  spelled  correctly, 
problems  solved  correctly,  and  ball  games  won. 

b.  Arrange  a  budget  on  a  percentage  basis. 

68.  Solves  problems 
involving  simple 
interest 

Let  pupils  compute  simple  interest  paid  by  local  bank  on 
various  amounts  of  money  in  savings  accounts.  Compute 
interest  collected  by  the  bank  on  loans.  Use  table  to 
compute  interest. 

69.  Names  some  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  install¬ 
ment  buying 

Provide  problems  to  show  how  much  more  it  costs  to  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  on  the  installment  plan.  Stress  the 
point  of  not  having  too  many  payment  obligations  at  one 
time. 

70.  Computes  charges 

incurred  by  order¬ 
ing  merchandise 

Invite  the  local  postmaster  to  talk  to  the  class.  Point 
out  the  additional  cost  incurred  by  ordering  merchandise 
by  C.  0.  D. 

Compute  shipping  charges  when  ordering  from  a  catalog. 
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71.  Begins  to  evaluate 
advertising  in  view 
of  his  own  needs 

Have  pupils  collect  advertisements  of  things  that  appeal 
to  them.  Discuss  each  contribution  separately,  stress¬ 
ing  the  obligation  incurred  by  answering  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Consider  the  need  and  usefulness  of  each  article 
they  seem  particularly  interested  in.  Stress  the  term, 
making  ends  meet  showing  them  they  must  make  a  sacrifice 
somewhere  else  in  order  to  meet  the  obligation  of  paying 
for  the  article. 

72.  Knows  the  purpose 
of  taxation;  stud¬ 
ies  state  and  local 
tax  plans 

Pupils  should  learn  that  taxes  are  for  the  public  bene¬ 
fit,  are  necessary,  and  are  obligations  of  every  citi¬ 
zen.  Bring  tax  bills  to  school  for  discussion.  Have 
committees  visit  local  tax  collecting  offices  for  in¬ 
formation.  Figure  simple  individual  income  tax  returns. 

73.  Extends  his  know¬ 
ledge  to  include 
circle  graphs  and 
statistical  tables 

Points  to  be  considered  include: 

a.  Bar  and  line. 

b.  Pictorial. 

c.  Circular. 

Collect  graphs  for  study  and  discussion  from  magazines, 
daily  papers,  and  books. 

Have  pupils  construct  and  explain  graphs  showing  class 
or  school  attendance  records,  savings  records  and  pro¬ 
jects  to  raise  funds. 

Give  pupils  opportunities  to  transpose  material  between 
graphs  and  statistical  tables. 

74.  Computes  surface 
area  of  various 

Each  pupil  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  figures  and 
know  the  formula  for  finding  areas  of  the  surfaces. 
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75.  Uses  compass  and  Develop  definitions  (pupil-made  preferred)  for  circum- 

straight  edge  to  ference,  diameter,  radius,  arc,  and  bisect, 

duplicate  angles 

Have  pupils  draw  circles  to  develop  the  ability  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  compasses.  Bisect  angles  and  duplicate  angles 
using  compasses  and  protractors. 

Give  pupils  opportunities  to  make  practical  use  of  bi¬ 
secting  lines  and  angles--lay  out  ball  fields,  construct 
party  favors,  draw  maps,  etc. 


76.  Understands  the  use  Make  use  of  the  same  type  of  activities  using  the  pro¬ 
of  the  protractor  tractor  rather  than  compass.  Practical  use  of  the  pro¬ 
tractor  should  develop  a  lucid  understanding  of  its  use 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


77.  Extends  his  problem  Basically  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  at  this  level  in 
solving  ability  problem  solving  are  to  enhance  his  ability  to: 

a.  Identify  the  number  question  which  must  be  an¬ 
swered  to  solve  the  problem. 

b.  Analyze  the  facts  and  select  the  proper  arithme¬ 
tic  process  to  use. 

c.  Estimate  answers. 

d.  Supply  missing  facts  or  eliminate  superfluous 
information. 

e.  Develop  logical  analysis. 

f.  Generalize  problem  situations  into  formulae. 

g.  Use  different  instructional  settings  at  a  more 
advanced  level  than  that  used  initially. 

h.  Learn  to  state  arithmetic  procedures  without 
sacrificing  mathematical  correctness. 
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78.  Takes  part  in  chor¬ 
al  singing  or  plays 
a  simple  instrument 

Make  singing  a  creative,  intellectual  and  emotional  out¬ 
let  for  pupils.  Provide  a  variety  of  experiences  with 
singing  to  develop  and  broaden  pupils'  tastes. 

Each  pupil  should  have  the  privilege  of  some  musical  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  give  him  a  wider  knowledge  of  notes 
and  harmony.  He  could  play  some  of  the  more  simple  in¬ 
struments;  such  as,  flutophones,  harmonicas,  and  guitars 

79.  Is  encouraged  and 
given  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  share  the 
music  and  dances  of 
his  own  culture 

Pupils  may  perform  tribal  dances  in  school  programs  or 
community  programs. 

80.  Develops  an  inter¬ 
est  in  and  appreci¬ 
ation  for  good 
music 

Discuss  various  kinds  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
with  pupils.  Encourage  them  to  listen  to  music  on  radio, 
television,  and  records.  Provide  occasions  for  them  to 
attend  concerts  and  musical  programs  when  opportunities 
arise.  Help  them  evaluate  the  music  heard.  Acquaint 
the  class  with  the  life  and  works  of  famous  composers; 
such  as,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky ,  Humper¬ 
dinck,  Schubert,  Handel,  Mozart,  McDowell,  Chopin, 

Johann  Strauss,  and  John  Philip  Sousa. 

81.  Experiments  freely 
to  express  his  own 
ideas  in  creating 
visual  or  auditory 
materials 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  plan  and  dis¬ 
play  bulletin  boards  and  exhibits  of  classroom  learn¬ 
ings.  Tapes  and  other  recordings  may  be  made  to  explain 
the  contents  of  exhibits. 

82.  Expands  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the 

Invite  local  and  regional  art  authorities  to  talk  to  the 
class.  Visit  art  museums  when  field  trips  are  made  to 
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work  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  through 
first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  in  similar 
media 


metropolitan  areas.  If  bookmobiles  visit  school,  re¬ 
quest  inexpensive  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  for  display.  Have  local  artisans  demon¬ 
strate  their  craft  and  skills. 


83. 


Helps  organize 
school  art  contests 
and  exhibits  his 
own  work 


Serves  on  committees  to  interest  other  pupils  in  con¬ 
tributing  handicrafts  for  art  exhibits.  Has  experience 
in  assisting  with  displays  of  exhibits  growing  out  of 
work  of  many  classes  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts. 


Pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the  features  of  art 
work  necessary  to  enter  it  in  traveling  exhibits,  muse¬ 
ums;  and  encouraged  to  meet  these  requirements. 


84.  Contributes  to  as-  See  Goal  85,  Level  Seven  for  suggestions, 
sembly  programs  (at 
least  four  times  a 
year)  through  use 
of  his  artistic 
abilities  and  skills 
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Books 


Association  for  the  study  of  Childhood  Development.  New  Insights  and  the  Cur¬ 
riculum.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1964. 

Betts,  Emmett  A.  Foundations  o f  Read ing  Instruction.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1946. 

Burton,  William.  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities .  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crof ts ,  Incorporated,  1962. 

Craig,  Gerald.  Science  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher .  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1964. 

Cutts,  Norma  E.  and  Moseley,  Nicholas.  Providing  for  Individual  Differences 
in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Inglewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated,  1960. 

Dawson,  Mildred  H.  and  Dingee,  Frieda  H.  Children  Learn  the  Language  Arts . 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1959. 

Driscoll,  Gertrude  P.  How  to  Study  th£  Behavior  of  Children.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1941. 

Foshay,  Arthur  W. ,  et  al .  Children1 s  Social  Values .  New  York:  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1954. 

Gordon,  Ira  J.  Children1 s  Views  of  Themselves .  Washington,  D.  C.:  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education,  International,  1959. 
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Grossnickle,  Foster  E.  Discovering  Meanings  in  Elementary  School  Mathematics . 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963. 

Gwynn,  J.  Minor.  Curriculum  Principles  and  Social  Trends .  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1960. 

Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.  Guide  to  Social  Studies  Teaching.  Belmont:  California, 
Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  1962. 

Michaelis,  John  U.  Social  Studies  for  Children  in  a  Democracy.  Inglewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  1963. 

Miel,  Alice  and  Brogan,  Peggy.  More  Than  Social  Studies .  Inglewood  Cliffs, 

New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  1957. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Social  Stud ies  in  Elementary  Schools . 
Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1962. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Social  Studies  in  Elementary 

Schools .  32nd  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association, 
1962. 

Scott,  Louise  B.  and  Thompson,  J.  J.  Phonics  in  Listening ,  in  Speaking ,  in 

Reading ,  in  Writing .  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster  Publishing  Company,  1962. 

Smith,  Lila  Banton.  Reading  Instruction  for  Today 1 s  Child .  Inglewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  1963. 

Stratemeyer,  Florence  B. ,  et  al.  Developing  a  Curriculum  for  Modern  Living . 

New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
1957. 

Umans ,  Shelley.  New  Trend s  in  Read ing  Instruction.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1963. 
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United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Unit  Planning  and 
Teaching  xn  Elementary  Social  Studies .  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government 
Printing  Office. 


Publications  of  the  Government,  Learned  Societies 
and  Other  Organizations 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Education.  A  Guide  for  the  Improvement  of  Social 
Studies  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Arizona .  Bulletin  #6.  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona:  State  Department  of  Education,  1949. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International.  Social  Studies  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Interna¬ 
tional,  1956. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Using  Current  Curricu¬ 
lum  Developments .  Washington,  D.  C. :  National  Education  Association,  1963. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Improving  Children1 s  Facility  in  Prob¬ 
lem  Solving.  New  York:  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1958. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Child  Guidance  in  the  Classroom,  (Prac¬ 
tical  Suggestions  for  Teachers).  New  York:  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  1961. 

El  Paso  Public  Schools.  Manual  of  Aids  and  Devices  for  Teaching  Bilingual 
Children.  Texas:  El  Paso  Public  Schools,  1954. 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education.  A  Guide  Arithmetic  in  Florida  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools .  Tallahassee,  Florida:  State  Department  of  Education,  1959. 
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Hughes,  Marie  M.  and  Sanchez,  George  I.  Learning  a  New  Language .  (1957-58 

General  Service  Bulletin  101).  Washington,  D.  C.:  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education,  International,  1958. 

Hurd,  Paul.  Science  Teaching  for  a  Changing  World .  (Scott  Foresman  Monograph 
on  Education).  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1963. 

Jacobson,  Willard  J.  and  Tannenbaum,  Harold  E.  Modern  Elementary  School 

Science ,  (Science  Manpower  Project  Monographs).  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1961. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Children1 s  Books  to  Enrich  Social 

Studies  for  Elementary  Schools .  Washington,  D.  C. :  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  1961. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Improving  the  Social  Studies  Curricu¬ 
lum.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1955. 

National  Education  Association.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies ,  ("What  Research 
Says  to  the  Teacher"  #20).  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1960. 

New  Mexico  State  Board  of  Education.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Americanism  vs 
Communism.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico:  State  Board  of  Education. 

School  Mathematics  Study  Group.  Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  School .  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1961. 


Allyn  and  Bacon. 
Ginn  and  Company. 


Textbooks 

Exploring  Science  Series .  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1964. 
Science  Today  and  Tomorrow.  New  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  1961. 
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Harper  and  Row.  New  Building  Better  English  Series .  1961. 

Today 1 s  Basic  Science ,  1963. 

Basic  Science  Education  Series ,  1-9 ,  1962. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Row. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  World  Incorporated.  Sound  and  Sense  in  Spelling .  Chicago: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Incorporated,  1964. 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Company.  American  English  Series .  Grades  4-12.  Chicago: 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1952. 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Company.  English  is  Our  Language.  Chicago:  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1961. 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Company.  Heath  Science  Series.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1961. 

Laidlow  Brothers.  Using  Good  English  Series.  River  Forest,  Illinois:  Laidlow, 
1964. 

Macmillan  Company.  Macmillan  English  Series.  Second  Revised  Edition.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1963. 

Macmillan  Company.  Science-Life  Series .  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1962. 

Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated.  General  Science  7_,  8_,  9.  Inglewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated,  1964. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  Basic  Science  Program:  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series .  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1961-64. 
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Scope  and  Sequence  Charts  and  Curriculums 


Ginn  and  Company.  Scope  and  Sequence  Charts ,  "Health  for  Better  Living  Series." 
Chicago:  Ginn  and  Company. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Incorporated.  Scope  and  Sequence  Charts ,  "Growth 
in  Arithmetic."  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Incorporated,  1962. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  Scope  and  Sequence  Charts , 

"Seeing  Through  Arithmetic." 

"Seeing  Through  Mathematics." 

"Health  Curriculum  Foundation  Series." 

"Basic  Reading  Series." 

Chicago:  Scott  Foresman  and  Company. 

Webster  Publishing  Company.  Scope  and  Sequence  Charts ,  "Exploring  Arithmetic." 
St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Webster  Publishing  Company,  1958-1962. 

Chicago  Public  Schools.  Teaching  Guide  for  Health ,  Physical  Education  and 
Safety.  Chicago:  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Intermediate  Manual ,  Revised . 

Curriculum  for  Elementary  Schools . 

Cincinnati:  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Teachers 1  Guide ,  1954. 

Teachers 1  Guide  for  Kindergarten,  1959. 

Cleveland:  Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Dallas  Industrial  School  District.  Health  -  Science ,  Grades  1 -8 ,  Dallas: 

Dallas  School  District,  1958. 
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Los  Angeles,  City  of.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School .  Los  Angeles: 

Los  Angeles  Division  of  Instruction. 

Dade  County  Public  Schools.  Instructional  Arithmetic  Goals ,  Grades  1-6 ,  1962. 

Sequence  of  Learnings  in  Arithmetic ,  Grades  1-6. 
Children  in  Action  -  Physical  Education  Instruction 
Guides . 

Miami:  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Minimum  Essential  Goals . 

Minimum  Essential  Goals  for  Everyday  Living . 

Lawrence,  Kansas:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

1953. 

Juneau  Area.  School  Lunch  and  Learning.  Juneau,  Alaska:  Juneau  Area,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  1962. 

United  Pueblo  Agency  Schools.  Curriculum  Guide  Series,  "Language  Arts  Skills." 

"Social  Living." 

"Social  Studies." 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  United  Pueblo  Agency,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

1962. 

United  Pueblo  Agency  Schools.  Curriculum  Charts  Series,  "Arithmetic  -  Grades  1-6." 

"Health  Guide." 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  United  Pueblo  Agency,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

1960. 

Arizona,  State  of.  Social  Studies  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools  of  Arizona. 

Health  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools  of  Arizona. 

Phoenix:  Arizona  State  Department  of  Instruction,  1962. 

California,  State  of.  Physical  Education  for  the  Elementary  School .  Sacra¬ 
mento:  California  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Delaware,  State  of.  Elementary  School  Goals  and  Objectives .  Dover:  Delaware 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Florida,  State  of.  Teachers1  Guide  for  Basic  Education.  Tallahassee:  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education,  1961. 

Minnesota,  State  of.  Elementary  Curriculum.  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  State  Depart 
ment  of  Education. 

Missouri,  State  of.  A  Guide  for  Elementary  Education.  Jefferson  City:  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Department  of  Education,  1955. 

Montana,  State  of.  Tentative  Guides  for  Physical  Education,  Grades  1-10.  1961 

Elementary  Curriculum  Guide. 

Helena:  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1961. 

Nebraska,  State  of.  Nebraska  State  Course  of  Study.  Lincoln:  Nebraska  State 
Commission  of  Education. 

New  Mexico,  State  of.  Curriculum  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools  in  New  Mexico . 

Arithmetic  Curriculum  Guide,  Grades  1-6. 

Santa  Fe:  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education,  1961. 

Oklahoma,  State  of.  Curriculum  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools. 

A  Guide  t_o  the  Teaching  of  American  Ideals  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  Schools. 

Oklahoma  City:  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education. 

South  Dakota,  State  of.  South  Dakota  State  Course  of  Study. 

Physical  Education  for  the  Elementary  School . 

Pierre:  South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Education,  1962. 
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Texas,  State  of.  Texas  Curriculum  Studies . 

Texas  Curriculum  Guide  for  Social  Studies  and  Health. 
Austin:  Texas  Education  Agency,  1959. 


Utah,  State  of.  Social  Studies  for  Utah  Schools . 

Social  Studies  Supplement. 

Health  Education  for  Elementary  Schools . 

Salt  Lake  City:  Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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